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September 19, 1959. Fall show of North Jersey Rose Society 
in Colonial Life Insurance Building, 111 Prospect 


Street, East Orange, New Jersey. 


September 23-24, 1959. Exhibition of American Dahlia. 
Society in Paramus Shopping Center, Paramus, New 
Jersey. 


October 6, 1959. Theater Benefit sponsored by the Volun- 
teer Associates of The New York Botanical Garden— 
“Gypsy,” starring Ethel Merman, Broadway Theater, 
New York City. Proceeds for the Garden’s over-all 
program of world-wide exploration, horticulture, bo- 
tanical research and education. 


October 14, and November 10, 1959. “Open Garden Days” 
at The New York Botanical Garden for garden club 
members of The New York Botanical Garden and 
educational groups. 


October 24, 1959. Children’s Annual Chrysanthemum Ar- 
ranging Contest at the Garden in cooperation with 
the Ofhce of Nature Study and Gardening of the 
Board of Education of the City of New York. 


November 6, 1959. Chrysanthemum Show in the Conserva- 
tory of The New York Botanical Garden opens. 


December 16, 1959. Christmas Show in the Conservatory 
of The New York Botanical Garden opens. 


The Library of The New York Botanical Garden will be 
closed on Saturdays during July and August. It will 
reopen September 5, 1959. 


We believe that the advertisements of The Garden Journal 
represent reasonable claims from reliable sources, and that our 
readers can buy from these advertisers with utmost confidence. 
When doing business with them, please mention The Garden 
Journal. 
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“PLANTS OF THE BIBLE” 


cA Stamp Collection 


Elise Ludlam Bowles has a lovely garden 
in Yonkers, New York, where she puts her 
experience in growing things, gained from 
her days in her father’s garden; and her 
tnowledge of plant life, from her four years 
as a student of botany at Barnard College 
and from courses in The Educational Pro- 
gram of The New York Botanical Garden, 
to practical application. Mrs. Bowles not 
only gardens, but writes and lectures about 
gardening and plants. 


ARLY IN DECEMBER (1958) a gar- 

den club friend phoned and asked 
me if I thought I could give a talk on 
“Plants of the Bible” for her church 
croup. Lhe wording of her question 
indicated that she realized the subject 
was probably a new one for me. She 
had reason, however, to guess that | 
was interested in it. Che spring before, 
as garden club program chairman, | 
had lead an expedition to the Beth Is- 
rael Bible Gardens at Woodbridge, 
New Jersey. My answer to her was, 
“It would be fun to try.” 

Every minute that could be spared 
during the next two months was spent 
in reading, studying, and organizing the 
background material for the talk. There 
was plenty available, certainly as much 
as | could absorb in so short a time. 
When my mind became fagged with 
biblical and botanical study, I turned 
to my stamp collection for relaxation. 
This is a general world-wide collection 
mounted on blank, looseleaf album 
pages. It has amused and relaxed me at 
intervals ever since I was ten or twelve 
vears old. I hasten to add, however. 
that I am no philatelist. The nearest 
I have ever come to that title was the 


Left. ‘‘Corn’’ -—— wheat (Triticum aestivum). 
“And all countries came into Egypt to Joseph 
for to buy corn; because that the famine 
was so sore in all lands.” Genesis 41: 57 


Center. ‘and his son Gideon threshed wheat 
by the wine-press, to hide it from the Midian- 
ites.”” Judges 6: 11 


By Elise Ludlum Bowles 


time a philatelist cousin, who knew my 
interest in stamps of a botanical nature, 
dubbed me a “floral filatelist.’’ Unlike 
him, | cannot get interested in counting 
pertorations, studying watermarks, look- 
ing tor errors, and all the other mi- 
nutiae of the serious collector. I like 
the designs, especially when they are 
both good-looking and_ botanical. 

One evening, as | was mounting some 
very good-looking recent stamps of Is- 
rael, I speculated as to what wonderful 
illustrations these would be for my 
talk on Bible plants, if they were big- 
ger. [hey were stylized representations 
ot wheat, barley, grapes and figs. A 
quick survey of my albums showed me 
other stamps of Israel, Egypt, Greece 
and many other countries that would 
make equally suitable illustrations. 

Stamp collectors who like designs, 
the picture on the stamp rather than all 
the other details, tend to form topical 
collections. This was an idea I had had 
ever since my sister gave me some Fin- 
nish flower stamps and told me she was 
collecting map stamps. But I never did 
much about it. 

An album on the subject, ‘‘Plants of 
the Bible’? — what a wonderful idea! 
No sooner thought than started! Among 
my Israeli stamps was one showing 
papyrus. Already it was mounted alone 
on an album page and under it was the 
quotation from Exodus 1 & 2 about 
the infant Moses in the ark of bul- 
rushes. Papyrus is considered to be the 





biblical bulrush. This page was covered 
with a transparent sheet protector and 
was faced by a typewritten page of quo- 
tations about papyrus, bulrushes, and 
the “Lost Art” of paper making. To 
transfer these two pages from my gen- 
eral collection to this new topical col- 
lection was a matter of minutes. By 
great good luck I happened to have a 
new three-ring binder on hand. In a 
general way the organization of these 
two pages has been followed throughout. 

The very first page is a general in- 
troduction to the subject with a few 
appropriate stamps in the margins. An 
Icelandic stamp shows a corner of a 
fifteenth century Bible page. Our own 
1952 Gutenberg Bible issue honors the 
five hundredth anniversary of the first 
book, the Hoty BisLe, from movable 
type, by Johann Gutenberg. Other 
stamps on this page are a Lebanese 
stamp showing one of the famous cedars 
and stamps showing palms and grapes. 

Mention is made of the “tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil” which 
erew in the Garden of Eden. This tree 
is not further identified in the Bible, 
but we of today think of it as an apple 
tree. The first page of stamps is de- 
voted to the apple. I have not as yet 
found any stamp illustrating how we 
were taught to think that Eve offered 
Adam an apple, but someday I may. 
Many famous paintings are reproduced 


on postage stamps. 
The apples mentioned by name in 
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Right. Indian corn, an American plant. 
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“Consider the lilies how they grow: they toil not, they spin not: and yet I say unto you, 
that Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these. If then God so clothe the 
grass, which is today in the field, and tomorrow is cast into the oven; how much more will 


he clothe you, O ye of little faith?” 


the Bible are controversial in them- 
selves. Arguments in favor of this or 
that fruit are based on qualities men- 
tioned in biblical text, for example, 
golden color, shade, and sweet taste. 
Texts quoted on this first page devoted 
to the stamps embody each of these 
qualities. Stamps used include a Bul- 
garian stamp depicting apples, which, 
by the way, came to me via South 
America; a Jugoslavian showing apri- 
cots, generally thought to be the bib- 
lical ‘apples of gold in pictures of sil- 
ver,” and one of Israel, featuring pres- 
ent-day oranges and their white blos- 
soms, sometimes mistakenly identified as 
these same apples. 

The next page displays the set ot 
Israeli stamps mentioned earlier. “‘Uhese 
feature wheat, barley, grapes, and figs. 
Presumably, these are used on present- 
day stamps because they are currently 
important agricultural products. ‘They 
were equally so in biblical times. The 
text which heads the page is from Deu- 
teronomy and reters to “a land of 
wheat and barley, of vines and fig trees 
and pomegranates.’ Under each stamp 
is a short text as, for example, under 
barley, “a measure of wheat for a 
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Luke 12: 27-28 


Upper Row. Anemone coronaria L. The “‘lily” 
of the Bible, which is common everywhere 
in Palestine. 


Lower Row. Lily, as we know it; not common 
in Biblical lands. 


penny, and three measures of barley tor 
a penny.” This is from Revelation 6:6. 

The rest of the album is arranged 
alphabetically, using the biblical name 
ot the plant. In a tew cases two or 
more plants are given one page. This 
is for present convenience. Later, as 
other stamps are discovered, issued, and 
or acquired, changes will be made to 
accommodate the newcomers. [he col- 
lection is in its infancy. I hope it will 
reach a ripe and rich old age. 

Throughout the album, opposite each 
page of stamps, a typewritten page of 
information pertinent to the plant being 
illustrated is placed as soon as possible. 
This may consist of quotations from 
various sources or of my own summary 
ot interesting facts, legends, or ideas. 
All this takes time. It does not quite 
keep up with the mounting ot the 
stamps. ‘There is always, of course, 
unfinished business. 

Sometimes far more stamps can be 
found to illustrate a subject than can 
be crowded on a single album page. 





This is true of the olive. An Israel; 
stamp showing a spreading olive tree 
holds the title role. Over it is a verse 
trom Hosea (14:6), “His branches shal] 
spread, and his beauty shall be as the 
olive tree.” Under it is another verse. 
“,..thou annointest my head with oil, 
my cup runneth over...’ (Psalms, 23rq) 

A third quotation is from the story 
of Noah and the flood, Genesis 8:1]. 
‘And the dove came in to him in the 
morning, and lo, in her mouth was an 
olive leaf pluckt off. . .”” As a symbol of 
peace or the hope of it the dove and the 
olive branch, either alone or both to- 
gether, have been used the world over 
ever since this episode. 

I picked out the first eight stamps | 
found in my albums showing dove and 
olive branch, either or both, then bought 
another which was so beautiful I could 
not resist it. Prominent among these js 
the blue and white U N stamp featur- 
ing the U N emblem. Here the olive 
branch expresses the world-wide desire 
for peace. Other stamps on this cos- 
mopolitan page are from Costa Rica. 
England, France, Germany, and Switz- 
erland. 

The quotations on the facing page 
are all trom Dr. H. H. Moldenke’s 
book, PLANTS OF THE BIBLE, the most 
comprehensive treatment of the subject 
that I consulted. | am grateful to the 
Library of The New York Botanical 
Gsarden and to its helpful librarians for 
the use of this and other books and 
pamphlets. 

Several album pages have as yet only 
one stamp gracing each. One such stamp 
is trom Cyprus and pictures the large 
pods of the carob tree, Ceratonia Sili- 
qua 1.., known also as St. John’s bread. 
These are the “locusts” eaten by John 
the Baptist in the wilderness. ‘hey are 
also “‘the husks that the swine did eat,” 
in the parable of the prodigal son. ‘The 
stamp also bears a portrait of Queen 
Elizabeth II. This may seem a bit in- 
congruous at first. But aren't we in- 
terested in the realization that the carob 
tree not only grew in biblical lands and 
the whole Mediterranean area during 
New Testament times, but also that it 
grows there now. What could make 
this more emphatic than Queen Eliza- 
beth’s portrait on this particular stamp! 

Another page bears a single stamp 
that does not even picture the plants 
in question. I know of no stamps that 
do. Frankincense and myrrh are the 
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gummy exudations of. plants that grow 
‘q Arabia. This gummy substance later 
hardens. Both kinds were highly valued. 
Both, in our minds, are associated with 
the Wise Men or Magi, bringing gifts 
‘9 the infant Christ. A stamp pictur- 
ing the “Adoration of the Magi” serves 
then to suggest these two Bible plants, 
Boswellia thurifera, or trankincense, 
and Commiphora myrrha, or myrrh. 

Myrrh is also mentioned in con- 
nection with the crucifixion. So are two 
other plant products, aloes and gall. 
Gall, so Matthew tells us, was added 
to the vinegar or sour wine and offered 
to Jesus on the cross. This gall was the 
iuice of the opium poppy. A Jugoslav- 
ian stamp gives the poppy s_ picture. 
As added interest | have included on 
this page Chile’s 1953 stamp featuring 
the Christ of the Andes. Here the tig- 
ure of Christ stands beside the Cross 
on the high point of the Andes between 
Chile and Argentina. Under this stamp 
is one issued by Brazil depicting wor- 
shippers at the Cross. Whenever pos- 
sible I have used related material of 
this sort, in addition to the stamps por- 
traying the plants themselves. 

Most ot the stamps used for this spe- 
cial collection have come from my gen- 
eral collection, albeit sometimes reluc- 
tantly. Many and varied have been the 
original sources for these stamps, by 
gift, by purchase, by trade, from busi- 
ness and social correspondence, from 
traveling relatives and friends, even on 


Gall, juice of opium 
poppy (Papaver somni- 
ferum) L. 
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“And as they came out, they found a man 
of Cyrene, Simon by name: him they com- 
pelled to bear his cross. And when they 
were come unto a place called Golgotha, 
that is to say, a place of a skull, they gave 
him vinegar to drink mingled with gall; and 
when he had tasted thereof, he would not 
drink.”’ Matthew 27: 32-34 
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“For the Lord your God is bringing you into a good land, a land of brooks of water, of 
fountains and springs, flowing forth in valleys and hills, a land of wheat and barley, 
of vines and fig trees and pomegranates, a land of olive trees and honey, a land in which 
you will lack nothing, a land whose stones are iron, and out of whose hills you can dig 
copper. And you shall eat and be full, and you shall bless the Lord your God for the 
good land he has given you.” Deuteronomy 8: 7-10 
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. .and oil, and fine flour and wheat.. .’ Revelation 18:13 


‘,..A measure of wheat for a penny, and three measures of barley for a penny...” 
Revelation 6:6 


“And Judah and Israel dwelt safely, every man under his vine and under his fig tree...” 
I Kings 4:25 


“The Fig tree putteth forth her green figs... Song of Solomon 2: 13- 


occasion trom wastebaskets. large proportion ot my French stamps 
have been given me by a French woman 
who enjoys both gardening and stamps, 
as I do. In exchange | have sent her 
U.S. stamps for her collection. 
Examples from both these sources are 
in the “Plants of the Bible” collection. 
This may be of interest to look at and 
perhaps to study a bit, but it has been 
fascinating to put it together. 


‘Two examples may be of interest 
here. When it is winter in Argentina, 
a correspondent there sends me as many 
stamps ot botanical interest as he can 
find, plus the latest Argentine stamps. 
When it is winter in the U.S.A., I re- 
turn the compliment by sending him the 
latest U.S. and U N issues plus some 
first-day covers, his special interest. A 
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A Brief History of the 


Art and Science of Tending Trees 


By Marvin E. Fowler 


Marvin E. Fowler is chief of the Divi- 
sion of Forest Disease Research at the 
Northeastern Forest Experiment Station, 
Forest Service, U.S.D.A. In the preparation 
of the article for ARBORIST’S NEWS, December 
1958, from which the following has been 
taken, Mr. Fowler was assisted by Mrs. 
Agnes Moore in the review of literature. 


ARBORICULTURE AND FORESTRY 
IN ANCIENT TIMES 

i EVERY LAND in all ages man has 

been interested in trees. Ihe forest 
was man’s first habitat. It provided man 
with shade, shelter, protection, tood, 
clothing, fuel, and tools. No wonder 
ancient man worshipped trees. ‘This 
form of worship perhaps had its great- 
est development in the British Isles, 
where the Druids held trees sacred and 
made human sacrifices to some vene- 
rated specimens. Architects tell us that 
the awe-inspiring old high forest, with 
its heaven-reaching tree columns and its 
high arched canopy, was the inspiration 
for the medieval cathedral. 

In ancient times man started to prac- 
tise a little forest management. He 
regulated the use of forests for con- 
tinuity; but he practised this manage- 
ment only in coppice. Oak coppice was 
managed in seven-year rotation, chest- 
nut in five-year rotation and willow in 
three-year rotation. Long before the 
birth of Christ, arboriculture in artifi- 
cial plantations was well established. 
Various methods of sowing and plant- 
ing were used. Grafting and layering 
were also practised. 

Silviculture developed in connection 
with the coppice, tor growing vineyard 
stakes. Man planted saplings of elm 
and poplar; by pollarding and pruning 
he prepared and maintained them for 
vine supports. Ancient man_ believed 
that he should leave pruned trees for 
two years betore he pruned them again. 
He stored acorns and chestnuts in sand 
over winter, working them over every 
thirty days. He separated out the poor 
seed by immersing all the seed in water 
and discarding those that floated. 

Along with this, he had some very 
peculiar notions about many things. 
To obtain protection for his person and 






property from hail storms, he hung up 
dead owls. He believed that trees should 
not be planted during rain. Some be- 
lieved that trees should be cut at a 
particular phase ot the moon; that if 
the tree were cut at the new moon the 
wood would be tough and very difficult 
to split, but if cut at full moon, the 
wood would be soft and easy to split. 

Ancient man knew nothing about 
decay and disease fungi and very little 
about insects. He hand-picked caterpil- 
lars and drove beetles into ditches and 
covered them. He also used hogs in 
fighting insects. He believed that frost 
produced drought, which he remedied 
by loosening the soil around trees and 
aerating the roots, for drainage or 
watering as the case might require. But 
even in ancient times some methods of 
wood preservation were known. Man 
impregnated timber with cedar oil and 
coated wooden statues with oils. He 
realized that proper seasoning made 
wood more lasting. It was a common 
custom to submerge timbers in_ sea 
water tor a long time to increase their 
durability. 

The earliest record of transplanting 
trees that I have found comes from the 
fifteenth century before Christ, almost 
thirty-five hundred years ago. The Egyp- 
tians explored the lands of northern 
Atrica and brought home thirty-one 
myrrh trees, well packed in tubs. In 
1200 B.C. an Egyptian King, Rameses 
III, wrote, “I have planted trees and 
shrubs to the end that the people should 
sit under their shade.”’ 

Over three thousand years ago, in 
the twelfth century B. C., the Assyrians 
moved cedars and other trees trom con- 
quered lands and planted them in their 
gardens. [hen as now, no garden was 
complete without trees. 

In the tenth century before Christ, 
King Solomon built the temple in Jeru- 
salem. In cooperation with the Phoeni- 
cians, Solomon’s men cut cedar and cy- 
press timbers in Lebanon and floated 
them down the river to the coast. They 
made rafts of the timbers and used the 
rafts to carry sawn wood and stones to 
Joppa. There they broke up the rafts 
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and carried the timber and stones to 
Jerusalem for use in building Solomon’s 
temple. Solomon’s gardens were fabu- 
lous. They included aviaries, wells, and 
streams as well as trees and flowers. 

About 600 B. C., the famous Hang- 
ing Gardens of Babylon were built. 
They were one of the seven wonders 
of the Ancient World. These gardens 
formed a square, covered about four 
acres and rose in terraces, supported on 
masonry arches to a height of seventy- 
tive feet. They were irrigated from a 
reservoir built at the top. Water was 
lifted from the Euphrates River. Foun- 
tains and banquet rooms were distribu- 
ted throughout the various terraces. 
The garden contained groves and ayv- 
enues of trees. 

In ancient Greece, three hundred 
years B.C., Theophratus wrote his val- 
uable treatise “Enquiry into Plants’. 
In this early work, he advised that the 
entire root system should be saved when 
transplanting trees, that the trees should 
be oriented to the same point of the 
compass as in the original location, and 
that the branches should be pruned 
back. He also recommended plastering 
wounds with mud to prevent drying 
and hasten healing. 


A PERIOD OF ‘TRANSITION 

As early as 1618, William Lawson 
pointed out the necessity of pruning 
back the tops of trees after transplant- 
ing to balance them with the roots. He 
advocated planting trees shallow in 
heavy soils and somewhat deeper in 
lighter soils. 
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Louis XIV of France was the spon- 
sor of a great tree-moving operation. 
His engineers moved hundreds of large 
trees to his famous gardens at Versailles. 
The machinery developed to move these 
trees in an upright position was on dis- 
play at Versailles up to the time of the 
French Revolution. 

Although the ancients were not en- 
tirely without silvicultural knowledge, 
the need of a forest policy and of sys- 
tematic forest management, as we know 
‘+ had not arisen in their time. Some 
of the agricultural and _ silvicultural 
knowledge and practice of the Romans 
were passed on to the German tribes 
who were in contact with them in the 
fourth century. 

With the gradual development of 
civilized societies from aboriginal tribes, 
we find that the history of forestry in 
all countries shows the same principal 
stages: first, wanton destruction of 
forests ; second, more or less indiscrimi- 
nate lumbering to obtain needed wood ; 
third, restricted lumbering coupled with 
efforts to secure re-growth by fostering 
natural regeneration or by artificial 
planting ; and fourth, scientific manage- 
ment of the forests for sustained yield 
through the practice of modern forestry 
in all its aspects. 

European countries practised forestry 
long before we became conscious of the 
need for it. Density of population forced 
intensive use of the soil. Also, it was 
dificult to obtain wood supplies cheaply 
enough trom other countries. 

Until the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, forestry was discussed chiefly by 
men who were either scholars or prac- 
tical woodsmen, but were not both. 

To the French belongs the credit for 
having first recognized many of the 
indirect benefits of the forests, such as 
its influence on climate, its water-con- 
serving effects, and its aesthetic and 
general cultural influences and values. 
It was Leonardo da Vinci of Italy who 
first interested Louis XII of France in 
forestry. Leonardo studied the proper- 
ties of wood, and it was he who de- 
vised the first key for the identification 
ot timbers. 


A SCIENCE EMERGES 
Forestry as a science began in Ger- 
many. G. L. Hartig and Heinrich von 
Cotta are considered the fathers of 
modern scientific forestry. Shortly after 
1800 they applied methods of forest 
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management for sustained yield. In 
1806 Cotta attempted to explain the 
movement and function of sap. Hartig 
gave the first systematic instructions on 
the care of forests by means of thin- 
ning. He investigated the physical and 
technical properties of wood. Later his 
son, Theodor Hartig, continued this 
study and published his ANATOMY AND 
PHYSIOLOGY OF WOODY PLANTS in 1847. 
With this, the necessity for exact in- 
vestigation of forest biology as a basis 
for silvicultural practice was recognized. 

With the development of general 
biological botany or ecology, a new era 
tor silviculture arrived. Heyer in 1856 
elaborated on the theory of influence of 
light and shade on forest development. 
Robert Hartig, grandson of G. L. and 
the last in a family line of German for- 
esters, was the father of forest pathol- 
ogy. In 1874 he determined that the 
conks found on trees were the fruiting 
bodies of the fungi causing decay of the 
wood. 

The knowledge of forestry and of 
arboriculture and horticulture in Eu- 
rope was transplanted to our nation in 
its intancy. Our natural resources were 
so abundant, however, that for genera- 
tions we indulged in wasteful practices 
and used little of the information avail- 
able to conserve and protect our forests. 

The early practice of forestry in the 
United States was based on the princi- 
ple of sustained yield originally de- 
veloped in Europe. However, our prob- 
lems are different and more complex 
than theirs. We have over eight hun- 
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dred species, of which at least one hun- 
dred sixty-five are of real commercial 
importance, whereas the European for- 
est management involves only about 
twenty-five species. Moreover, forestry 
in this nation has been developed for 
multiple use of our great natural re- 
sources. 

The early pioneers who contributed 
so much to the growth and development 
of our nation in its infancy were a 
sturdy, rugged people who loved an 
outdoor life. It is true that for them 
our vast forests held many perils, but 
they also held many rewards. It was 
from the forests that they secured ma- 
terials with which to build their homes, 
churches, and fortresses. Their fuel and 
much of their food came from the 
forest also. The forests seemed limit- 
less; but even so, our colonial fore- 
fathers planted and moved trees so 
that they might enjoy the comfort of 
their shade near their homes. George 
Washington moved conifers on_ his 
Mount Vernon estate, digging them 
when the ground was frozen so as to 
preserve a ball of earth around the 
roots. 


MopernN TIMES 

A half century ago there were only a 
few forestry schools in this country. 
The first professional forestry schools 
were established in 1898; they were 
the New York State College of For- 
estry, organized by B. E. Fernow, and 
a private school of forestry at Biltmore, 
N. C., organized by C. A. Schenck. 
Both of these men were professional 
foresters, educated in Europe. But even 
before 1898 some educational institu- 
tions in America had introduced for- 
estry, at least by name, into their cur- 
ricula. There were no professional for- 
esters to teach forestry, but that didn’t 
make any difference. ‘The professors of 
botany or horticulture added “forestry” 
to their titles and lectured on dendrol- 
ogy, torest geography, or forest methods. 

Since then many changes have been 
brought about, largely by developing 
needs. Many of us have witnessed two 
great movements of the population of 
our Nation. We recall the great influx 
from rural sections into our rapidly 
growing cities. [he many conveniences 
and advantages to be found in cities in 
those days were largely unavailable on 
farms, and most farmers dreamed of 


(Continued on page 126) 
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CORNING GLASS WORKS IN HOUGHTON PARK 






A Lesson In Contemporary Design 


Mr. Kessler, who holds a Bachelor’s De- 
gree from Cornell University and a Mas- 
ters Degree from Alfred University, has 
been supervisor of landscaping at Corning 
Glass Works since November 1957. He was 
formerly assistant professor in the floricul- 
ture division of the State University Agri- 
cultural and Technical Institute at Alfred, 
New York. Mr. Kessler is president of the 
recently organized Corning Garden Club 
and continues to teach Adult Evening 
Courses in Corning and Elmira during part 
of the year. 


§ hee CoRNING GLAss Works Re- 
search and Administration Center 
in Corning, New York, was dedicated 
on May 25, 1957. 

Adjoining it is the Corning Glass 
Works Center which opened in 1951 
and attracts thousands of visitors every 
vear to view the history, science, art 
and industry of glassmaking. Included 
in the building is The Corning Mu- 
seum of Glass and the Steuben Glass 
Factory. 

The entire development — called 
Houghton Park — honors the family 
that founded Corning Glass Works in 
1851. Five major buildings comprise 
the development which is arranged for 
maximum use of sunlight and air on 
seventeen landscaped acres. 

In addition to the Glass Center and 
Steuben Glass Factory, there is a nine- 
story administration building, a three- 
story laboratory building, and a one- 
story development workshop. The lab- 
oratories bear the name of Dr. Eugene 
C. Sullivan who in 1908 organized the 
Corning Glass Works Laboratory, one 
of the first industrial research enter- 
prises in the United States. 

The buildings were designed by the 
tirm of Harrison, Abramovitz and 
Abbe; who also planned the United 
Nations Headquarters in New York. 
Architecturally, they reflect the sweep- 


Figure 1. In the south lobby planting at the 
Corning Glass Works Administration Center, 
Houghton Park, ericaceous plants are shaded 
by honey locusts, red oaks, and Washington 
thorn. Myrtle groundcover is used gener- 
ously. An employees’ cafeteria in the fore- 
ground is backed by the glass-enclosed ad- 
ministration building. 


By Robert J. Kessler 


ing contrast of straight and curved 
lines of contemporary design. 

The newer buildings at the research 
and administration end of the Park are 
sheathed in glass — most ot which is 
black relieved by the flowing lines of a 
white cateteria. 

‘The grounds cover six acres, five ot 
which are in lawns. As is the case in 
any landscaped area, the maintenance 
ot these grounds in top appearance is 
of utmost importance. This is perhaps 
even more important in Houghton Park, 
for there are so many visitors during 
the warm months when any landscaped 
area must be at its best. 

As in all contemporary developments, 
the buildings show a free arrangement 
ot geometric forms relieved by curves 
and flowing outlines; great use of glass, 
aluminum, and concrete patios; and 


emphasis on horizontal lines so typical 
in modern design. 

Contemporary architecture requires 
that plant materials be used with great 


restraint. lo many people familiar with 
the clasisc styles of architecture and 
landscaping, this lack ot plant material 
is often confusing. People are accus. 
tomed to an abundance of plants, elabo- 
rate gardens, heavy shrub borders, and 
much in specimen plants. 

Inquiries about the absence of more 
elaborate rose gardens, flower bed de- 
velopments or foundation plants and 
vines must be countered with a brief 
answer amounting to a briefer course in 
the principles of landscaping modern 
buildings. 

The principles of art, which are also 
the principles of landscaping, tell us 
that plant materials used for landscap- 
ing structures must do just that—land- 
scape the structure to present a harmo- 
nious picture and beauty. Only enough 
plants are used to enhance and tie the 
structures to the surrounding land. 

Simplicity—one of the principles of 
design—is a very important aspect of 


contemporary architecture and_ land- 
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scaping. Ihe unaffected lines of modern 
architecture must be maintained by un- 
affected landscaping. Elaborate plant- 
ings in abundance around modern build- 
ings cover up and detract from the sim- 
ple building design and cause a conflict 
ot interests, 
costly in material and maintenance. 


distressing to observe and 


Using the accompanying photographs 
as a guide, Figure 1 shows a view look- 
ing toward the administration building 
with the employees’ 
ing contrast. 


cafeteria in strik- 
‘To the left is a connecting 
lobby entered trom a large irregularly 
outlined concrete patio. The interior of 
the lobby is almost a conservatory, with 
popular foliage plants carrying out the 
plant theme from the outdoors. 

Honey locusts are the predominant 
tree material here, 


textured 


casting their fine 
shade in attractive patterns 
during the summer months. Red oaks 
are also used where greater height is 
desired, and the beautifully berried 
Washington thorn completes the tree 
material. 

Rhododendrons, azaleas and moun- 
tain-laurel set off with myrtle ground- 
cover rounds out the planting. The eri- 
caceous plants are the most elaborate 


Figure 3. The simple lines of contemporary 
architecture are followed through with sim- 
plicity in landscaping at the Corning Glass 
Center. The Lombardy poplars are tempo- 
rary, planted for quick effects while more 
permanent plants—Douglas-firs barely seen 
behind the poplars — will eventually take 

over. The poplars will then be removed. 
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plant materials used in Houghton Park. 
As might be expected in their southerly 
exposure, summer mulching is very 1m- 
portant to keep the soil cool, moist and 
acid in reaction. 

In the winter, after the holidays and 
when the ground is frozen, the branches 
ot Christmas trees are laid on the 
ground to help prevent alternate freez- 
ing and thawing. ‘They 
snow catcher, cut wind action to some 


also act as a 


degree and provide an attractive green 

effect to the area. Such a program is a 

good by-product tor Christmas trees. 
Figure 2 shows a view 


ot the ad- 


Figure 2. In this early picture of the north 
side of the administration building, with the 
north lobby entrance on the right, honey 
locusts are again used. An extensive ground- 
cover of English ivy surrounds the entrance 
planting. The London plane trees in double 
rows, to the left background, will be kept 
trimmed to conform with the rectangular 
building lines. 


ministration building again, but from 
the north side. Here honey locusts are 
seen near the lobby entrance to the 
right. The only other plant used at the 
entrance is English ivy as a ground- 
cover interplanted with yellow crocus. 
Rows of London plane trees extend the 
building lines into the lawn area be- 
vond the building proper. ‘These will be 
kept trimmed to repeat the rectangular 
building lines of three of the Houghton 
Park structures. 

Figure 3 is a view of the Corning 
Glass Center housing The Corning 
Museum of Glass, a Hall of Science 
and Industry containing demonstra- 
tions of the use of glass, and the con- 
necting Steuben Glass Factory shown 
in Figure 4. 

The most. striking 
Figure 3 are the Lombardy 
From the trained and even untrained 
horticulturist a cry of anguish is often 
heard regarding Lombardy poplars — 
and rightly so in most situations. Here, 
however, they were intentionally used 
to provide quick eftects while more 
practi- 
become of 


components of 
poplars. 


slowly growing Douglas --firs, 
cally invisible behind them, 


age. We estimate that the poplars will 
be removed in three or four years. Be- 














Figure 4. Visitors may rest in a setting of 
lawn, rose beds, and geranium-filled flower 
boxes with the Glass Center to the right, 
new administration building in the back- 
ground, and the Steuben Glass Factory in 
which they can see Steuben crystal actually 

| made. 


neath the poplars is pachysandra, the 
ever-popular groundcover. 

The hedge of yew is extended be- 
vond the building, but it hardly covers 
much of the foundation line of the 
structure which is composed of attractive 
Vermont marble. Why hide this beauti- 
ful material with plants, especially when 
the building is already so well blended 
with the surrounding ground? Within 
the building itself is an attractive glass- 
enclosed circular garden scene open to 
the sky. 

The lawn at the Glass Center is 
composed of bentgrass—beautiful in its 
fine texture and density, but requiring 
more care than the more common Ken- 
tucky bluegrass lawns of upstate New 
York. 

In Figure 4, a partial view taken 
from the rear of the Glass Center re- 
veals red-cedar flower boxes and several 
Horibunda rose beds offering a restful 
setting for visitors. Yew hedges are 
used along the rear of the building and 
the two walks leading down from the 
parking lots. Not shown in the picture 
are extensive slope plantings of An- 
dorra and prostrate junipers with their 
grey-green summer and beautiful pur- 
plish winter colors. There are also many 
flowering dogwoods, one of our finest 
flowering trees which provide interest 
at all seasons of the year. Here the 
overall scene is more in the traditional 
style. 

Space limitations do not allow for 
additional views illustrating the setting 
ot Houghton Park, but then like all 
still pictures a complete appreciation of 
the scenes shown is never fully realized. 
A film or better yet a personal visit is 
necessary to comprehend fully the at- 
tractive setting. 

From the maintenance standpoint the 
simpNcity of contemporary landscape 
design with its stress on lawns, trees 
and restrained use of plant materials 
requires considerably less work than 
in traditional landscape developments. 
True, lawns must be groomed meticu- 
lously, beds edged sharply, and hedges 
lined precisely, but not of concern are 
large flower beds requiring almost con- 
stant attention, or elaborate foundation 





plantings and shrub borders. ‘The lat- 
ter, however, are actually more simpl\ 
maintained than clipped hedges. 

As with all growing things the prob- 
lems are standard ones. We must accept 
the fickle hand of Mother Nature in 
disrupting schedules that, of course, 
never consider the rainy day, but which 
allows for needed equipment mainte- 
nance and indoor plant grooming of 
necessity anyway. Winter injury, as so 
widely experienced in New York State 
during the past winter, especially in 
areas ot comparatively little snow cover, 
is always a problem in our vigorous cli- 
mate. Ihe use of an anti-dessicant spray 
on the ericaceous plants and ground- 
cover plantings to cut down on winter 
drying, due to sun and wind, appears to 
be beneficial; although it is not com- 
pletely effective, especially with early 
spring’s warmer sun and drier winds 
when, as always, injury becomes more 
pronounced. 

In conclusion let me extend to all 
readers of THE GARDEN JOURNAL an 
open invitation to visit Corning Glass 
Works in Houghton Park, Corning, 
New York. The Glass Center is open 
daily except Mondays. You will be 
most welcome. In addition to the Glass 
Museum, displays, and the opportunity 
to see glass in manufacture, you can 
observe first hand the pleasant contem- 
porary architecture and landscaping in 
the heart of New York State’s southern 
tier and the gateway to the Finger 
Lakes country. 





Background of the 
“*FLORIADE”™’ 


Rotterdam. Netherlands 


By Dr. A. S. Tuinman 


Excerpts from the speech made by Dr. 
Tuinman, Agricultural Attache, the Nether- 
lands Embassy, Washington, D.C., at a con- 
ference in the Netherlands Club, New York 
Citv, April 28, 1959. 


A s AGRICULTURAL ATTACHE, my prt- 
mary interest is naturally in the 
field of agriculture. During the many 
vears I have spent in the government 
service I have dealt with problems at- 
fecting the trade of almost every agri- 
grains, fats and oils, 





cultural product 
meat products, and, of course, let us not 
forget cheese. The sector of agriculture 
that has given the least difficulty has 
been horticulture. ‘This I understand 1s 
true in every country. 

Perhaps it is for this reason, and the 
consequent lack of public debate and 
controversy — within each country as 
well as internationally—that many fail 
to realize the importance of horticul- 
ture to the economy of every country 
and to the world as a whole. Horticul- 
ture, edible and ornamental, accounts 
for many billions of dollars in the agrt- 
cultural economy of the United States. 
To a small country such as Holland, 
horticulture plays an even more impor- 
tant role in our national economy. But, 
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whether a country is small or great, the 
fact still remains that horticulture is 
an important part of every country’s 
agricultural economy. 

Since the end of World War II there 
have been countless numbers of interna- 
tional trade fairs, industrial exhibitions, 
cultural exhibitions, and agricultural 
fairs. But, to my knowledge, there has 
heen not even one international horti- 
cultural exhibition during the past tour- 
teen vears. | am therefore happy and 
proud to announce that Holland will 
sponsor an international horticultural 
exhibition in 1960 at which the coun- 
tries of the world may exhibit and dem- 
onstrate their progress and achievements 
in the field of horticulture. 

Until a few months ago this exhibi- 
tion had been referred to as the Rotter- 
dam International Horticultural Exhi- 
bition. As a title this was, of course, 
most unwieldy and the name “Floriade”™’ 
was therefore chosen. [he name is most 
apt in that it is a combination of Flora 
and Olympiade; in other words, the 
Olympics of Plant Life. ‘“Floriade” 
will open in Rotterdam on March 25, 
1960, and will close on September 25, 
1960. 

1960 is a natural year for the Neth- 
erlands to sponsor an exhibition on the 
scale of ‘‘Floriade.”’ It was four hun- 
dred vears ago, in 1560, that the first 
tulips came to flower in Holland. Be- 
fore that, the tulip was unknown in 
western Europe. In the last four hun- 
dred vears, of course, the tulip has be- 
come identified with the Netherlands. 
And the Netherlands has sent out the 
tulip to all the world—making the tulip 
the very Hower of spring. In 1960 we 
celebrate another important anniversary 
in Holland—the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the Royal General Dutch 
Bulbgrowers Society. 

The choice of Rotterdam as the city 
within which to stage ‘Floriade’”’ was 
a natural one. Frequently called the 
“gateway to Europe,” Rotterdam is the 
largest seaport in Europe and, as a 
matter of tact, second only to New 
York in the whole world. It is, further- 
more, in the center of the horticultural 
activities in our country. Het West- 
land (one of the biggest centers of vege- 


Preliminary plan of the southern section of 
the “Floriade’’ which will be staged in Rot- 
terdam’s Central Park. In the northern sec- 
tion will be the exhibition hall for indoor 
flower shows, the Rosarium, greenhouses, 

orchard, market garden. 
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table growing), the bulb fields, and the 
nurseries for ornamental products are 
all close by. 

‘‘Floriade”’ is not intended as a fair 
where goods will be bought and sold, 
but as an exhibition. It will be a meet- 
ing place for the peoples of the world 
to share their skills in friendly compe- 
tition. We hope that the United States 
will bring to ‘‘Floriade” the many ac- 
complishments of its horticulturists of 
which it can be justly proud. America 
has done some great work in plant 
breeding and scientific research. Out- 
standing progress has been made in 
roses, iris, orchids, carnations, bedding 
plants and nursery stock. 

The same is true for the develop- 
ment of disease-resistant and better 
truits and vegetables. These are very 
important things, not only for the food 


supply of the world’s population, but 
also for the thousands or millions of 
producers who depend on the produc- 
tion and marketing of healthy and high- 
quality foodstuffs. Great differences in 
climate in different parts of your very 
large country, coupled with the inge- 
nuity of Americans, have made your 
country a leader in the field of pre- 
serving and transporting truits and 
vegetables. ‘The United States is also 
a leader in post-harvest physiology, 
in methods of retarding undesirable 
changes in fruits and vegetables during 
transportation and storage. 

‘There is another aspect of horticul- 
ture to which I should like to draw 
attention. [he standard of living in the 
United States and the availability of 
more leisure time makes it more and 
more possible for families to enjoy their 
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own gardens. At the moment, amateur 
gardening is one of the fastest growing 
pastimes in your country. Gardening, 
more than anything else, balances the 
strain and stress of the day-to-day lite. 
Gardening gives a feeling of partner- 
ship with nature, and the satisfaction 
of creating something; and it can be 
done with little financial means. It 1s 
within the reach of almost anybody, 
and fortunately it seems to be rapidly 
becoming an important part of the 
American way of life. 

It is no secret that many Europeans 
consider America as a country of sober 
and hard business, of cold technique 
and economic efficiency ; the country of 
skyscrapers, refrigerators, and big shiny 
cars. This is, of course, as true as the 
fable that the people in Holland all 
wear wooden shoes. We sincerely hope 
that the United States will take this 
opportunity to show the five million 
visitors expected at ‘‘Floriade” from all 
over the world that Americans love and 
appreciate nature as much as any other 
people. 


OTHER INFORMATION 

The ‘‘Floriade” will open with ex- 
tended displays of tulips, indoors and 
outdoors. Following the tulips, a series 
of open-air shows of flowers, as they 
come into season, will be teatured: 
rhododendrons, iris, roses, daylilies, 
gladiolus, annuals, dahlias, chrysanthe- 
mums, flowering trees and shrubs, and 
so on. 

Unlike other world’s fairs, charac- 
terized by exhibits on a nation-by-nation 
basis, the “Floriade”’ will be organized 
into sections devoted to different phases 
of horticulture. Thus, all roses will be 
grouped in the Rosarium. ‘The Ameri- 
can Iris Society entries will not be 
found in an American garden, but 
among irises from all over the world 
in open competition. (Dr. John C. 
Wister selected one hundred and fifty 
ot the best American varieties for the 
American Iris Society and these have 
already been planted in the iris section; 
two hundred and five of the best Amer- 
ican varieties were air-expressed to Rot- 
terdam by the American Hemerocallis 
Society on May 1.) 

There will be specifically national 
displays, in an area to be known as the 
Gardens of the Nations. Here, indi- 
vidual nations will stage displays of 
indigenous plant materials, landscape 
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design practices, or emphasize special 
or unique interests and activities. “he 
Soviet Union, for example, plans a dis- 
play to demonstrate recent scientific re- 
search undertaken by Russian plant sci- 
entists. (Eleven nations have indicated 
their readiness to participate. ) 

The nature of a United States ex- 
hibit has yet to be decided. Under the 
direction of Dr. Russell Seibert, Di- 
rector of Longwood Gardens, Kennett 
Square, Pennsylvania, the American 
Horticultural Council is the coordinat- 
ing agency for all American partici- 
pation in “Floriade.”’ 

Special exhibits include: flowers and 
plants in the Bible; the eighteenth cen- 
tury garden; garden trom wood and 
field—twenty acres of wild flowers and 
plants; the Royal Yard—tflowers asso- 
ciated with Royal dynasties; flower ar- 
rangement and design competitions ; In- 
terflora International Congress (Inter- 
national Flowers by Wire, organiza- 
tion of professional florists) ; flowers 
and sculpture; Museum Boijmans ex- 
hibition—‘‘Landscape Painting Vhrough 
the Ages’; herb garden and fragrance 
garden; Vitaminarium — visitors sam- 
ple varied fruits and vegetables; novel- 
ties garden—new varieties, crossbreed- 
ing, etc.; nursery—demonstrations of 
pruning, grafting, cutting, layering of 
deciduous and evergreen trees and 
shrubs; Gardens of the Nations; proc- 
essing and transport of horticultural 
products. [he Euromast, a three hun- 
dred and fifty-foot tower combining the 
elements of a lighthouse and a ship's 
bridge, is the symbol of the ‘“Floriade”’ 
as the Trylon and Perisphere were the 
symbol of the New York World’s Fair 


and the Atomium of the Brussels Fair. 
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TENDING TREES (from page 121) 
and 


also 


the day when they could retire 
move to town. The young folks 
found city life tar more attractive than 
the farm. Now we are witnessing a 
movement of the population in the other 
direction. Better and new modes of 
travel, the telephone, electricity, cen- 
tral heating, running water, television, 
and radio have brought these advan- 
tages to all, and people now want to 
live in’ the suburban or rural areas 
where they can enjoy the open air and 
the shade of a tree. 

In both arboriculture and forestry, 
we have made much progress during 









the past half century. ‘he U.S. Fores 
Service was established in 1905 and the 
National Shade ‘Tree Conference wa, 
organized nineteen years later. In 1924 
there were only twenty-three foresters 
employed by pulp and paper companies: 
now there are more than twelve hup. 
dred, managing some twenty-eight mil. 
lion acres of land. Of these, some two 
hundred foresters are working not on 
company lands, but are helping farmers 
and other small owners to supply more 
than half of our pulpwood. 

The National Shade ‘Tree Confer. 
ence has grown, has exerted more and 
more influence. . .. We can be justly 
proud of its attainments. In forestry 
too, we are proud of the progress that 
has been made. We take a lot of satis. 
faction in the knowledge that last year 
well over a million acres were planted 
to trees; that over six hundred million 
acres of land now have organized pro- 
tection from fire; that most of the pub- 
lic forest land and most of the land in 
larger forest industry ownership are 
getting increasingly good management, 
Gsreat strides have been made in the 
care and utilization of trees, both in 
streets and lawns. 


THE FUTURE 

We have come a long way, but we 
have a long way to travel. We have 
made only the first steps in the control 
of insects and blights. We know far too 
little about the effects of soils, and of 
the soil fauna and flora. We know but 
little about the far-reaching effects of 
climate and still less about the micro- 
climate. 

As we advance in knowledge, our 
horizons expand into limitless unknown 
areas. Let’s recognize that the oppor- 
tunities, the challenges, that lie ahead 
are as great and as difficult as any that 
were ever encountered in the past. 


PRAYER OF THE WOODS 


I am the heat of your hearth on the cold 
winter nights, the friendly shade screening 
vou from the summer sun, and my fruits are 
refreshing draughts quenching your thirst as 
you journey on. I am the beam that holds 
vour house, the board of your table, the bed 
on which you lie, and the timber that builds 
vour boat. I am the handle of your hoe, the 
door of your homestead, the wood of your 
cradle, and the shell of your cofhn. I am the 
bread of kindness and the flower of beauty. 
Ye who pass by, listen to my prayer: Harm 
me not. 

Reprinted through the courtesy of the 
Essex County Park Commission. 
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FLOWERS OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN 


in the Canadian Arctic 


By Mildred U. and Raymond D. Wood 


Continued from the May-June issue 

The importance of the willows in the 
Arctic can hardly be over-stated. Ex- 
cept for two species of dwart birch, 
they are the only so-called “‘tree’’ spe- 
cies. They provide a vital source of 
food, rich in vitamin C, for arctic 
herbivorous animals. ‘hus in winter 
the twigs and young branches are eaten 
by caribou and muskoxen, and the bark 
and small twigs by lemmings and arctic 
hares. Willow buds are one of the 
principal winter foods of ptarmigan, 
and in spring and early summer the 
young leaves and flowering catkins are 
eagerly eaten by herbivorous mammals 
and birds. ‘The Eskimos collect the 
young leaves and buds for food. Finally, 
in many parts of the Arctic, the wil- 
lows provide the only native fuel. 

Willows, like any woody plant in 
the Far North, require a winter snow 
cover and thus are found growing in 
depressions and along streams. Salix 
alaxensis has the distinction of being 
the largest of the arctic willows; it is 
thicket-forming and assumes a tree-like 
growth to a greater extent than do the 
other willows. ‘he main trunk of one 
specimen, at ground level, measured 
one and a half inches in diameter, and 
the catkins up to three inches in height. 
The smallest is 8S. herbacea, which is, 
in fact, called the least willow. The 
main stems and branches are below 
ground level or buried in moss. It is 
a plant of places where the snow re- 
mains late. S. reticulata, the net-veined 
willow, is probably the most ubiquitous 
of the arctic willows. S. arctica, the 
true arctic willow, is distinguished by 
the fact that it is the only willow rang- 
ing north of the 80th parallel, and per- 
haps also is the most adaptable as to 
habitat. The Labrador willow, S. arcto- 
phila, is one of the most handsome. The 
stems are always prostrate, but the 
large, attractive catkins are borne stiffly 
erect. 

Rubus chamaemorus, the well-known 
cloudberry or baked apple, furnishes the 
favorite native fruit of the Eskimos 
who preserve it in seal oil. The fruit, 
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Pedicularis capitata 


first bright red and then turning through 
amber to pale yellow, is said to resem- 
ble a baked apple in taste. It has a high 
vitamin content and is an excellent anti- 
scorbutic. In the Scandinavian coun- 
tries it is considered the most important 
fruit of the area. 

Draba is another genus well repre- 
sented in the Arctic. Draba alpina, the 
alpine or yellow whitlow-grass, is a 
circumpolar high-arctic and alpine spe- 
cies, and is one of those plants that may 
begin growth, flower, and mature seed 
in one month. D. lactea, the milky 
whitlow-grass, is a dwart species found 
in turfy places and on snowbeds, and is 
probably the earliest flowering of the 
arctic drabas. The snow whitlow-grass, 
D. nivalis, is also a circumpolar high- 
arctic alpine. In fact, all three of these 
drabas may be found on the north coast 
of Ellesmere Island within four hun- 
dred miles of the North Pole. 

Lesquerella arctica, the arctic blad- 
derpod, derives its common name from 
the fact that the seed pod, when ripe, 
becomes much inflated. It prefers sandy 
places and stony barrens, where it can 
grow without competition from other 
vegetation, a trait characteristic of a 
number of arctic plants. Confined to 


arctic North America and Asia, it is 
the sole far northern representative of 
a genus which, as a whole, has its center 
of distribution in New Mexico. 

The tall cotton-grass, Eriphorum an- 
gustifolium, often forms pure stands in 
wet bogs or by the edges of ponds, and 
is probably the most abundant amphib- 
ian in the Arctic. We photographed it 
growing in the caribou barren-lands of 
central Keewatin. It bears several spike- 
lets, one feature which immediately dis- 
tinguishes it from FE. vaginatum, the 
hare’s-tail, the large solitary spikelets 
ot which are used by the Eskimos as 
wicks for seal oil lamps. 

A ndrosace septentrionalis, the alpine 
androsace or pygmy flower, is a small 
arctic-alpine member of the Primrose 
family, averaging two to four inches in 
height. Even so it is usually two to 
three times taller than the companion 
species, arctic rock-jasmine, 4. chamae- 
jasme var. arctica. Its flowers are fra- 
grant and creamy white with a yellow 
throat. The corolla loses none of its 
delicacy in age, when it turns pink. 

Primula stricta is rather rare and 
local, growing in wet meadows and 
along seashores. 

The genus Saxifraga is important in 
the Arctic, both in numbers of species 
and in numbers of individuals. S. tri- 
cuspidata, the prickly saxitfrage, is com- 
mon and widespread. It tends to form 
quite large cushions and grows in dry, 
rocky and gravelly places. The purple 
saxifrage, S. oppositifolia, is usually 
the earliest of showy arctic flowers 
when the snow melts. It is a pioneer 
species, frequently the first to enter 
the disturbed and bare area of a soil 
polygon. One of the most showy plants 
when in flower, it is at other times quite 
drab. Like some other arctic flowers, it 
is capable of completing its seasonal 
cycle in one month. 8S. caespitosa ssp. 
uniflora, the tufted saxifrage, is a lime- 
loving, high-arctic plant of rocky ledges 
and gravelly places, where it can grow 
free from competition. 

The nodding saxifrage, S. cernua, 
with the large, solitary terminal flow- 











Saxifraga oppositifolia 


ers, is a Widespread, circumpolar arctic- 
alpine. Perhaps more interesting than 
the flowers are the clusters of small, 
red bulbils, which root when detached 
from the mother-plant. S. hirculus var 
propinqua, the yellow marsh saxifrage, 
is a plant of wet tundra and mossy 
places. The species is circumpolar arctic- 
alpine, but this variety is confined to 
the Arctic of central and eastern North 
America. 

The North American members of 
the circumpolar long-stalked chickweed, 
Stellaria longipes, have recently been 
segregated as several new species. All 
arctic species of Stellaria, in addition to 
normal sexual reproduction, reproduce 
vegetatively by axillary leaf buds. 

Cerastium alpinum, the alpine chick- 
weed, is an arctic species confined to 
eastern North America and Europe. It 
has a range of tolerance probably as 
wide as any arctic plant as to water, 
snow-cover, exposure and competition, 
and hence is common and widespread in 
almost all types of habitat. 

The nodding campion, Je/andrium 
apetalum ssp. arcticum, is an attractive 
high-arctic plant. The calyx, globe-like, 
purple-striped, translucent and papery, 
resembles a miniature Japanese lantern. 
The flower remains nodding during an- 
thesis, but as the capsule matures, it 
becomes erect. 

Silene acaulis var. exscapa, the moss 
campion, is common throughout the 
Arctic and is another plant which grows 
as near the North Pole as land exists 
to accommodate it. In the very Far 
North its cushion form of growth is 
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accentuated and, due to the strongly 
directional light, it tends to flower only 
on the south side of the hemispherical 
cushions. For that reason it has been 
called the “compass plant’’—a good di- 
rectional indicator on cloudy or toggy 
days. 

The arctic daisy, Chrysanthemum 
arcticum, is a western species with its 
principal distribution along the Alaska- 
Yukon coast. It is a littoral species 
which does not occur in the interior 
away from the sea, and is frequently 
associated with the sea-beach sandwort, 
Arenaria peploides var. diffusa. 

There are only five or six species ot 
ferns in the Arctic, but their impor- 
tance in the vegetation is greater than 
would be indicated. Dryopteris fragrans, 
the fragrant shield-fern, grows on clifts 
and rock screes, although never on 
calcareous rock. A typical habitat tor 
the common brittle or bladder fern, 
Cystopteris fragilis, is a niche in a cliff, 
surrounded by the orange lichen, Calo- 
placa elegans. This, the most cosmopoli- 
tan of all ferns, ranges from almost the 
farthest north land through the north 
temperate zone to mountains in the 
tropics, and even scattered stations in 
the southern hemisphere. 

Cladonia alpestris is one otf several 
fruticose lichens collectively known as 
reindeer lichen, or reindeer moss, be- 
cause they constitute a vital source of 
winter food for the caribou. They have 
also been used frequently as an emer- 
gency tood tor humans. In some areas 
of lichen tundra almost solid stands ot 
these lichens may be observed, and their 
importance in the Arctic can hardly be 
overstated. ‘hey are important also as 
a fuel, because when dry they are al- 
most explosively inflammable. 

The yellow Cetraria tilesii is not as 
common as the other cetrarias and cla- 
donias of the Arctic, but when seen 
growing with associated lichens its bril- 
liant presence cannot be overlooked. C. 
nivalis, the snow lichen, is another of 
the reindeer lichens, perhaps the most 
common and widespread lichen of the 
Arctic. 

I have indicated earlier that the 
tundra is often predominantly dark in 
color. ‘his appearance is frequently 
accentuated by the rocks being covered 
with gray and black lichens, principally 
species of Umbilicaria and Gyrophora, 
known as rock tripe. In these situations 
the plant photographer, searching for 





color, welcomes the red of the bilberry. 
the white bells of the arctic heather. 
and even more a brilliant cluster of 
Vahl’s potentilla tucked in a rock crey- 
ice. Potentilla vahliana is a North 
American high-arctic endemic, and es. 
thetically one of the most attractive of 
all tar northern plants. It may form 
cushions more than a yard in diameter, 
at flowering time completely covered 
with large, showy blossoms. P. nivea. 
called the snowy cinquefoil because the 
leaves are white beneath, is widespread 
in rocky and sunny places and responds 
especially to locations near animal bur- 
rows or beneath bird cliffs. Its leaves 
and stems are said to be a particularly 
rich source of vitamin C. The high- 
arctic polar cinquetoil, P. hyparctica, 
is quite distinctive with its widely sepa- 
rated, prominently emarginate petals, 
It is especially characteristic of snow- 
beds where, as is the case with most 
plants, may be 
found in flower until very late in the 
summer. 


late-snow specimens 


Pyrola grandiflora, the arctic winter- 
green, produces large flowers which 
have both beauty and fragrance. It is 
often seen in large colonies and prefers 


sheltered spots having a good snow 
cover in winter. 

Castilleja pallida ssp. elegans, the 
arctic painted-cup, is endemic of the 
central Canadian Arctic, although the 
closely allied C. septentrionalis occurs 
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the eastern subarctic and may be seen 
i New England. There is considerable 
lor variation in the arctic painted-cup, 
hrough all shades from creamy yellow 
rose and almost red. 

The arctic bellflower, Campanula 
yniflora, one of the few truly blue flow- 
ers in the Arctic, has a wide range, but 
nevertheless is only occasional and never 
abundant. It is a pronounced acid- 
loving plant and is never found in cal- 
careous areas. 

Pinguicula vulgaris, the northern but- 
rerwort, has a broad distribution in all 
but the highest parts of the Far North. 
It is of particular interest because it Is 
an insectivorous plant, the succulent 
leaves having a glandular viscid, buttery 


texture on the upper surface, which en- 


traps small insects and holds them tor 
digestion by the fluid secreted. “he ex- 
ceedingly small hairy butterwort, P. 
villosa, is one of the frailest plants we 
have ever photographed. The plant 
srows exclusively on sphagnum hum- 
mocks, and is considered to be very 
rare. However, it is so small and in- 
conspicuous, especially when not in 
fower, that it may well be generally 
overlooked. 

Oxytropis arctobia, the silvery oxy- 
trope, is a strikingly handsome species 
with the purple flowers viewed against 
the background of its silvery foliage. 
[ts manner of growth is typically arctic, 
in dense tussocks or flat hemispherical 
cushions, the shape of which provides 
protection against evaporation and me- 
chanical abrasion by wind and drifting 
sand or snow. O. maydelliana, one oft 
only two yellow oxytropes in the area, 
is a common species distributed in arc- 
tic North America and eastern Asia. 
Q. bellii is endemic to the northern 
Hudson Bay region. There are several 
other oxytropes in the Arctic, where 
they constitute quite an important ele- 
ment of the flora and vegetation. 

The alpine milk-vetch, dstragalus 
alpinus, has circumpolar distribution. 
It is quite common in the Far North 
and may even be locally abundant, 
forming extensive mats. We have ob- 
served that it is one of the favorite 
flowers of the bumblebee in the Arc- 
tic. There are no honey bees there. 
4. richardsoni, is endemic to northern 
Mackenzie and the western islands of 


Arctic willow (Salix arctica), the most high- 
arctic of all willows. 
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the Arctic Archipelago, and hence has 
a rather closely restricted distribution. 

The showy purple flowers of Hedy- 
sarum Mackenzi are scented like sweet 
clover. This member of the Pea Family 
is generally distributed in arctic North 
America and eastern Asia. 

Pedicularis capitata is an attractive 
dwarf species of a genus important in 
the Arctic, not only for the number of 
species and individuals, but also for the 
beauty of their flowers. P. sudetica is 
an inhabitant of wet tundra and one 
ot the more handsome species. While 
both this and the preceding species are 
circumpolar, their centers of distribu- 
tion in North America are to be found 
in the western Arctic. P. labradorica. 
the Labrador lousewort, or fernweed 
as we preter to call this genus, is an- 
other dwarf species, to be found in 
muskeg and open, damp tundra. P. lan- 
ata has been characterized as the most 
handsome of all high-arctic plants. 
Without expressly endorsing that state- 
ment, we do know that the sight of 
hundreds of these woolly spikes, with 
their bright pink flowers, dotting the 
tundra as far as one can see, is an 


Inspiring picture. It is beautiful even 





before it comes into flower, with the 
pink just beginning to show through 
the dense white wool clothing the stem. 

Papaver radicatum, the arctic poppy, 
is endemic to the North American Arc- 
tic. It is another plant which goes 
north to the limit of land and can com- 
plete its seasonal cycle in one month. It 
might well be considered in any list 
of the Arctic’s most beautiful flowers. 

The marsh-fleabane, Senecio conges- 
tus, is truly arctic and there has its 
center of distribution, although it has 
been found as far south as northern 
Iowa. It is coarse, weedy, and much 
more robust than most arctic plants. It 
grows in wet but snow-sheltered places 
near the seashore and is strongly nitro- 
philous, responding vigorously, for ex- 
ample, in a location near a dog-run. 
‘The young leaves and stems are edible, 
and may be used as salad or vegetable. 

Erysimum pallasi, the arctic wall- 
flower, is a far-northern species with 
large and fragrant flowers. We photo- 
graphed it on a sterile, raised gravel 
strip in the high Arctic, occupying 
without competition an area of several 
square yards. 


(Continued on page 140) 
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For some years, Stanley Saxton has been 
interested in working with lilies and day- 
lilies. His first efforts were spent in hybrid- 
izing lilies in his Adirondack gardens. 
While his interest continues, he now de- 
votes more time to hemerocallis. It was 
partly through his yearly visits to The New 
York Botanical Garden to confer with the 
late Dr. A. B. Stout, to see his new develop- 
ments in daylilies, that Mr. Saxton’s interest 
in hybridizing daylilies was aroused. 


‘ee READERS of the JOURNAL and 
THE GARDEN JOURNAL of The 
New York Botanical Garden have for 
many years been able to follow at first 
hand the improvements which have 
come so rapidly in the genus Hemero- 
callis. We are now on the threshold 
of even more startling advances, in- 
cluding the public offering of a man- 
made species of this popular perennial. 

As far back as 1932, the late Dr. A. 
B. Stout made a survey of the chromo- 
some count in Hemerocallis. His study 
showed that the normal somatic num- 
ber of chromosomes was 22— (2n=22) 
for all species with the exception of a 
few infertile triploids (2n= 33). Crosses 
between the diploids and triploids pro- 
duced mostly diploids with a few trip- 
loids and some intermediate individuals, 
but no plants with a higher chromo- 
some count. His conclusions were that 
with the existing diploids there was 
little chance of breeding for higher 
levels of polyploidy. 

In certain experiments with other 
plants, polyploidy had been artificially 
induced by systematic poisoning with 
the drug colchicine. [In 1940, Dr. Ham- 
ilton P. Traub, then working at the 
Agricultural Experiment Station in 
Beltsville, Maryland, decided to in- 
clude experiments for the development 
of polyploidy in Hemerocallis in his 
program. By 1949 a degree of success 
had been realized. In 1951 Dr. Traub 
published in PLANT LiFe, Volume 7, 
1-+, a complete evaluation of his ex- 
periments, and announced a new species, 
the colchicine-induced tetraploid day- 
lily: Hemerocallis W ashingtonia, Traub. 

‘To summarize this development brief- 
ly, colchicine treatments of the clone 
‘Mayor Starzynski’ (Traub) had pro- 


New Developments In 


DAYLILIES 


By Stanley E. Saxton 


‘Wyndham Hayward 
(Traub 1959), 
a tetraploid daylily 


duced several partly polyploid chimeras 
which eventually reverted to the diploid 
state or were lost, and one complete 
tetraploid (2n=44) which was named 
Tetra ‘Starzynski.’ This plant was vig- 
orous with most of the parts larger and 
heavier than the diploid clone, and with 
flowers which were broader and of 
more intense coloration. 

The clone fulva var. rosea ‘Rosalind’ 
was also treated and while none of 
the original plants so treated produced 
complete tetraploids, one partial tetra- 
ploid — ‘Rosalind’ Chimera — was ob- 
tained. This proved to be self-fertile 
and from the seedlings complete tetra- 
ploids were obtained. ‘hese were des- 
ignated Tetra ‘Rosalind.’ Tetra ‘Star- 
zynski’ was also self-fertile and from it 
seedlings were obtained, two of which 
were named J'etra ‘Apricot, and Tetra 
‘Peach.’ Later the clone ‘E. W. Yandre’ 
(Hayward) was successfully treated, 
and Tetra ‘Yandre’ produced. 

It has now been ten years since the 
species Hemerocallis Washingtonia, 
Traub, the first colchicine-induced spe- 
cies, was named and described. Within 
that decade great strides have been 
made in the development of new tetra- 
ploid parents and in the evaluation of 
tetraploid seedlings for garden value. 

In 1952 Dr. Traub moved to Cali- 
fornia where experiments were contin- 
ued. The first step in the development 
of an improved race of garden plants 
is the selection of suitable parents. Three 
Tetra daylilies, already mentioned — 
Tetra ‘Rosalind, Tetra ‘Starzynski,’ 
and Tetra ‘Yandre’—seemed appropri- 





ate because of their good plant habits or 
color. The clone ‘Elaine’ (Traub 1938) 
with large pastel pink flowers gave rise 
to Tetra ‘Elaine’ (Traub 1959), In 
like manner ‘General MacArthur’ 
(Traub 1942), a large red, produced 
Tetra ‘MacArthur’ which, mated with 
Tetra ‘Starzynski,’ gave Tetra ‘Arthus- 
tra’ (Traub 1959). 

‘Two other contributors to the de- 
velopment of the new species were Rob- 
ert Schreiner, who produced the tetra- 
ploid ‘Brilliant Glow,’ introduced by 
the Schreiner Garden in 1951; and W. 
Quinn Buck who has produced several 
tetraploids including Tetra ‘Soudan, 
Tetra ‘Kanapaha, Tetra ‘Red Bird, 
and Tetra ‘High Noon.’ 

First generation crosses between these 
parents produced seedlings which show- 
ed typical hybrid vigor — the plants 
being tall in stature, the flowers having 
brighter colors and thicker petal sub- 
stance. ‘Chousands of F.2 hybrid seed- 
lings were raised by inter-crossing the 
first generation hybrids, and by cross- 
ing some back upon the parents to ac- 
centuate certain desirable characteris- 
tics. Selections made to date include 
numerous outstanding clones, all those 
mentioned below developed by Dr. 
‘Traub. 

In yellow and orange: ‘Magdalena 
Luethi,’ lily-shaped flowers of wax-like 
empire yellow, delightfully fragrant; 
‘Wyndham Hayward,’ brilliant tan- 
gerine-orange with reddish eye zone; 
and ‘Cabrillo,’ clear velvety orange, 
fragrant. 

In reds mention should be made first 
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of the Pacific Series. From one particu- 
lar red-flowered seed parent hundreds 
of uniformly large, brilliant red seed- 
lings were obtained. These were so 
nearly alike that it was impossible to 
single out clones for naming, and they 
will be considered as a series and re- 
leased by number, as Pacific One, Pa- 
cific Two, and so on. Other reds in- 
clude: Tetra ‘Crimson,’ Tetra ‘Scarlet,’ 
Tetra ‘Black’ and ‘Copernicus.’ 
Shades of pink include Tetra ‘Car- 
mine, J’etra ‘Rose,’ clear light rose, 
and Tetra ‘Salmon,’ soft salmon pastel. 
The above selections are now being 
grown commercially for distribution 
and will be available in limited num- 
bers in 1960, probably at relatively 
high prices. However, in a few years 
increase should allow offerings to the 
home gardener at reasonable rates. 


DoUBLE-FLOWERED DAYLILIES 

In October 1948, Dr. A. B. Stout 
described in the JOURNAL of The New 
York Botanical Garden double-flowered 
daylilies. He pointed out that these 
were not true doubles like Hemerocal- 
lis Kwanso and H. flore-pleno. Rather, 
there was a transformation of one or 
more of the six usual stamens into petal- 
like structures termed “‘petaloids.”’ The 
number of petaloids and the extent of 
their development determined how ‘dou- 
ble’ the flower appeared. The term ‘semi- 
double’ was applied to these clones. 
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Dr. Stout had observed extra petal- 
oids on named daylily clones since 1915. 
As his breeding experiments progressed, 
he selected several such plants for inter- 
breeding. First generation resultsshowed 
little progress, but a few seedlings had 
one or more flowers with extra petal- 
oids and these were used in further se- 
lective breeding. By 1947 a number of 
plants which consistently produced flow- 
ers with five or six petaloids had been 
obtained. However, there was no plant 
in which every flower consistently 
showed six extra petaloids. 
Thus, in 1948, efforts were 
continuing to produce en- 
tire stability in doubleness. 

Thousands of additional 
seedlings were grown, and 
by 1953 Dr. Stout had one 
hundred selections which he 
moved to the trial grounds 
of the Farr Nursery Co. 
tor further observation. 
‘Two years later, upon his 
last visit, these were re- 
duced to twenty-five; and 
in 1957 H. G. Seyler se- 
lected a dozen which were 
lined out for a final check 


‘Double Delight’ 
(Saxton 1959), 
a double type daylily 


Stout seedling #3723-5, 
a typical semi-double daylily 


to be made after they had grown into 
typical clumps. These plants represent 
variation in height, size, bloom range, 
and color. ‘There are several shades of 
yellow, clear and uniform, as well as 
varying shades of russet. ‘he expecta- 
tion is that six will be selected for nam- 
ing, which will cover the range of color 
and still be sharply distinctive. Since 
these selections cannot be finally de- 
termined until this blooming season 
(1959) is over, it will probably be 
1960 before named selections can be 
offered to the public. 

Meanwhile daylilies with some de- 
gree of doubling have appeared in the 
seedling plots of other breeders and, in 
some cases, have been introduced. In 
1946 Fairmount Gardens introduced 
an orange-toned flower developed by 
Geddes Douglas and named ‘Daily 
Double.’ In 1951 Dr. E. J. Krause in- 
troduced a double orange variety under 
the name ‘Double Value.’ This has 
been described as fully double with 
never a single flower. ‘The writer has 
a progeny of pink-toned semi-doubles. 
The best of these has been named 
‘Double Delight.’ It is a deep rose-pink 
with very broad recurved segments. 
‘The number of petaloids has varied in 
individual flowers, but in four flower- 
ing seasons every flower has shown 


(Continued on page 140) 
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“B” is for 


BIRCH 


By Adrian M. Gilbert and 
Edwin vH. Larson 


Adrian M. Gilbert and Edwin vH. Lar- 
son are members of the Northeastern Forest 
Experiment Station of the Forest Service, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. Mr. Gil- 
bert is a research forester who has spent 
much of his professional career in studies of 
the silviculture and management of north- 
ern hardwood forests; he is now in charge 
of the Experiment Station’s research unit 
at Burlington, Vermont. Mr. Larson, an edi- 
tor, is chief of the Publications Section of 
the Experiment Station, at Upper Darby, 
Pennsylvania. 


CO B99 HAS ALWAYS BEEN the proper 

sign for birch. When one thinks 
of birches one is apt to think of other 
B-things too: of beauty and beer and 
bark and boys and brooms. 

But beauty first. There is something 
special and difterent about the birches, 
with their smooth and waxy crossways 
bark. ‘The paper birches, especially, 
draw the eve with their chalky white- 
ness, which marks them off so dramat- 
ically—and_ photogenically, one might 
add—trom the dark greenery of the 
conifers. 

The summer visitor to the North- 
east may torget much of what he sees; 
but he is not likely to forget the birch- 
es. Birches lining a highway, birches 
mirrored white on dark water, clumps 
of startling whiteness against the for- 
est green. For many people, birches are 
New England. One particularly strik- 
ing array of birches can be seen along 
the highway at Shelburne, New Hamp- 
shire. 

One might think that, to the artist, 
the photographer, and the printer of 
calendars, birches rank second in ap- 
peal only to pretty girls. There is one 
spot in New Hampshire, south of Mt. 
Chocorua, that has been photographed 
so often that the birches used to frame 
the mountain scene must by now be 
nearly worn out from the _ repeated 
photographing. 

Next there is B for beer. Birch beer, 
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U.S. Forest Service photo 


The Shelburne birches along U.S. Highway 2 in New Hampshire. The Town of Shelburne 
jealously protects this beautiful stand of paper birches. 


made trom the sap of the sweet birch, 
is another claim to fame that the birches 
have. Oldtimers say that you tap the 
trees at maple sugar time, put the sap 
ina jug, add a handtul of corn, and let 
Nature do the rest. 

Another B is for bark. The bark of 
the paper birch can be peeled off in 
strong sheets, and the Indians of the 
Northeast put it to many uses; they 
used it as covering tor their lodges, and 
to make a variety of utensils. Most 
striking otf all, they laced birch bark 
trames to make canoes 
that were wondrously strong and light. 

And then there are birches for boys. 
Robert Frost has made memorable in 
one of his poems the boyhood sport of 
swinging down birch saplings. For boys, 
birch bark is always tempting to peel. 


onto wooden 


But then, for a remedy, there is always 
the switch-like twig of birch. ‘The old 
saying, “Spare the rod and _ spoil the 
child’ means a birch rod. 

This idea can be traced far back into 
tolklore. In Europe, the birch rod has 
been traditional for use on boys. Birch 
twigs were once used to flog delin- 
quents, and at one time to beat lunatics 
—to drive out evil spirits. The witch's 
broom was said to be made of birch 
twigs bound onto a staff of ash with 
osier. 

In his book, THE Wuire Goppess, 
Robert Graves remarks that birch rods 
were used in rustic rituals in Britain to 
drive out the spirit of the old year, and 
that in Scandinavia the leafing of the 
birches marks the beginning of the ag- 
ricultural year, because farmers use it 
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as a signal for sowing spring wheat. 

The birch tree, Graves tells us, had 
, peculiar place of honor in the reli- 
gious mysteries of the Druids. In the 
Celtic languages, tree means letter. In 
the Druidic alphabet, each letter stood 
for a tree. Lhis alphabet did not take 
the ABC . . . form we use. It began 
with the consonants: BLN... And B 
stood for birch. It came first of all. 

The Druid religion and folklore were 
all bound up with trees, and penalty 
for cutting some trees was death. It is 
said that Caesar's men were afraid to 
cut down some of the sacred groves. 

In this mythology, the birch was the 
tree of inception. ““Uhe lucky tree of 
the birth month,” Graves called it. 
For in the Druidic folklore, the thir- 
teen consonants of the alphabet repre- 
sented the thirteen lunar months. Birch 
stood for the first month of the year, 
from December 24 to January 20. Of 
the seven sacred trees, the birch repre- 
sented Sunday, the first day of the 
week. 

In our time, here in eastern North 
America, five species of birch grow 
naturally. “hey are the gray birch 
(Betula populifolia Marsh.), the river 
birch (B. nigra L.), the paper birch 
(B. papyrifera Marsh.), the sweet birch 
(B. lenta L.), and the yellow birch 
(B. alleghaniensis Britton). “Though 
they do not lay claim to the Druid 
magic of the other hemisphere, they 
yet have about them each something 
special. 

In general, our birches are all mon- 
oecious; that is, they have both male 
and female flowers on the same tree, 
and a tree can perpetuate itself. The 
most characteristic feature of the birches 
is their bark. In most birches, it is 
smooth and waxy in young trees and 
peels off in bands around the tree. In 
older trees the bark becomes rough and 
scaly. 

The leaves of the birches are gen- 
erally medium in size, rather delicate, 
and serrated on the edges. ‘They always 
grow alternately on the twig. 

The flowers appear before or with 
the developing leaves. The staminate 
(male) flowers form long tassels that 
hang down from the twig ends. The 


U.S. Forest Service photo 

One of the most-photographed scenes in New 
England; paper birches framing a scene of 
lake and mountain. Mount Chocorua in the 
distance. 
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pistillate (female) flowers are erect and 
much smaller. ‘The fruits are cone-like 
catkins, made up of numerous scales 
that hold the small winged nutlets. ‘The 
nutlets are very light, and the wind 
may carry them for miles. When 
cleaned, a pound may contain as many 
as tour million seeds, depending on the 
particular species. 


GRAY BirRCcH 

The gray birch is a weedy sort of 
tree, and not of much use. It is the 
runt of the family. Usually it is less 
than five inches in diameter, and not 
much more than twenty feet tall. An- 
other name for it is poverty birch. It 
has also been called poplar-leaved birch, 
because it has fluttering foliage that 
turns a soft golden color in fall, like 
aspen. 


This tree is also known as old-field 
birch, because it is what foresters call 
a “pioneer” species; it seeds in heavily 
on abandoned fields and burned-over 
lands. Thus it does form a protective 
cover on the land. But it may become a 
‘“Squatter” tree too, covering the land 
so thickly that more valuable trees can- 
not seed in. 

The bark of gray birch is a dull 
white, with triangular black markings. 
It often grows in clumps. Sometimes 
it is mistaken for paper birch. The 
trees are short-lived—about fifty years. 
Although they occasionally reproduce 
themselves in the same place, they usu- 
ally are replaced after one generation 





by trees of more shade-tolerant species. 

The gray birch grows in a range from 
Nova Scotia south to Delaware, and to 
the west along Lake Ontario. 
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RiveR BIRCH 

The river birch grows over a wide 
range, as far west as Texas. It grows 
farther south than any of the other 
birches—as far south as Florida. It 
seems to prefer swampy land, and the 
banks of still ponds and lowland rivers 
—areas that may be under water now 
and then. The seeds, which ripen in 
May or June, are often borne on spring 
flood waters till they fetch up on some 
muddy shore, where they germinate 
quickly. 

On rich southern bottomlands, the 
river birch may grow large and tall; 
but in the Northeast it is a small to 
medium-size tree. Often it grows in the 
form of a clump. It can be identified by 
its bark, which peels back into the film- 
like papery scales, reddish brown or 
greenish brown in color, exposing the 
pink-brown layers beneath. 

Though river birch is not ranked 
among the important timber trees, it is 
very attractive as an ornamental tree. 


PAPER BIRCH 

Also known as white birch and canoe 
birch, this is the tree that gives beauty 
to so many a New England scene. This 
is Nature’s own ornamental tree. Often 
it grows in picturesque clumps in the 
forest, along fence rows, along lake 
shores and stream banks. 

People who have an itch to peel the 
bark off white birches shouldn’t. Once 
a strip of the beautiful bark is peeled 
off a living tree, the damage is done, for 
the white bark never grows back. In- 
stead, the tree will have an ugly black 
ring. It is, of course, the chalky white 
or creamy white bark that gives the tree 
its beauty. Paper birch is used widely for 
ornamental plantings, often in clumps 
of three or four stems. 

The paper birch is a northern tree. 
It is found almost at the northern limit 
of tree growth in Canada and extends 
southward to Long Island and west- 
ward to Iowa. Some varieties of paper 
birch spread clear across the continent, 
and into Alaska. 

The tree reaches its best development 
in New England. Though on the moun- 
tains it is sometimes a dwarfy bush, 
on rich forest land it may grow ninety 
feet tall and two feet in diameter. The 
tree may live one hundred and fifty 
years. Some of the larger specimens are 
found in eastern Canada. In general, 
though, the paper birches grow twelve 
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U.S. Forest Service photo 


The leaves, flowers and seed of the yellow 
birch Betula alleghaniensis (B. lutea). 


to eighteen inches in diameter in about 
seventy years, and then begin to de- 
teriorate. 

Like the gray birch, paper birch is a 
pioneer species that often springs up 
after forest fire or other devastation, 
then gives way after one generation to 
other species. 

The wood on paper birch is dense 
and strong, and fairly hard; and the 
sapwood -—— usually rather thick — is 
nearly white in color. he wood has 
many uses. It is especially prized tor 
wood turnings: many turners preter it 
to other species for making spools, 
dowels, drawer knobs, golf tees, and 
other small turnings. Paper birch is 
also used for some lumber, for pulp- 
wood, and for novelty veneer products, 
such as stamped-out ice-cream spoons, 
tongue depressors, and cocktail forks. 

Like all the birches, paper birch makes 
excellent fuel wood. In the summer 
months, when the fireplace is not in use, 
two or three bolts of paper birch can 
be used decoratively in the fireplace. 
One might note that artificial fireplace 
logs are usually made to look like paper 


birch. 


SWEET BIRCH 
Sweet birch is unique among. its 
fellow birches. For one thing, its bark 
is smooth, shiny, and a rich dark ma- 





hogany in color. In this it resembles 
the wild black cherry; and because of 
this, it is sometimes called cherry birch, 
With age, the bark torms rough plates. 

Also, the inner bark has a strong 
wintergreen aroma, and an oil can be 
distilled from it that in taste, odor, and 
chemical composition is like the extract 
trom the wintergreen plant. Once there 
were thriving local industries in cutting 
sweet birch saplings, chopping them 
into chips, and cooking the chips in 
crude stills to distill the aromatic oil, 
which was sold tor use in medicines and 
candy. 

‘The sweet birch is a high forest tree. 
It ranges from southern Maine west to 
Ohio and south to Alabama and Geor- 
gia, reaching its best development on 
the western slopes of the Allegheny 
Mountains. It grows at or near sea 
level in New England, and at eleva- 
tions of torty-five hundred feet in the 
southern Appalachian Mountains. 

This tree prefers moist sites, espe- 
cially on northern or eastern slopes. On 
such sites it may grow eighty feet tall 
and three feet in diameter. 

‘The sweet birch is a valuable timber 
tree. Its wood is used for furniture, 
Hooring, and interior finish. The wood 
is heavy, hard, strong, and dense. As 
the wood ages, it deepens to a rich dark 
tone that has enabled it in the past to 
be sold as “mountain mahogany.” In 
lumber markets, sweet birch and yellow 
birch are usually lumped together. 

And, as mentioned earlier, it is from 
the sweet birch that birch beer can be 
made. 


YELLow BircH 

To the forester and lumberman, yel- 
low birch is the elite species among the 
birches. It is by far the most valuable 
as a timber tree. 

‘The yellow birch is one of the largest 
deciduous trees of northeastern Amer- 
ica. [he tree may reach one hundred 
feet in height and a diameter of more 
than three feet. It may reach an age of 
three hundred years. 

This species ranges from Newtfound- 
land south to Pennsylvania and down 
through the mountains to ‘Tennessee 
and North Carolina, and west through 
the Lake States to Minnesota. 

The bark of young trees is lustrous 
silvery gray or yellowish, peeling into 
film-like papery yellow layers. On older 
trees the bark becomes reddish brown; 
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U.S. Forest Service photo 

The black bands on the paper birch at the 
right tell that somebody could not resist tear- 
ing off strips of bark. Once the white bark 
is peeled off, it never grows back. 


‘t thickens and becomes rough with fis- 
sures and platy scales. he ragged bark 
can be pulled off and used to start fires 
in wet weather. 

Yellow birch produces large quan- 
tities of seed, which germinates readily 
under natural conditions. Often the 
seed will take root on the humus in 
a crack in a boulder or atop a fallen 
log, and send down stilt roots around 
the boulder or log. Foresters find the 
species dificult to regenerate, but seed- 
lings can be raised in a nursery. 

The species is sensitive to sudden 
increase in temperature and _ requires 
special care by the forester. Both yel- 


low birch and paper birch are suscepti- 


ble to a condition known as “‘birch die- 
back” in eastern Canada and New 


England, in which the leaves in the tips 
gradually curl and die. Later the bare 
twigs die, borers attack the branches 
and trunk, fungi start their work, and 
the tree may die. [he cause is still un- 
known; though it is known that mor- 
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tality of rootlets is high when the soil 
temperature is increased. 
The wood of yellow birch is heavy, 





hard, strong, and dense. ‘The heart- 
wood is a light brown, tinged with red; 
the sapwood is nearly white. The wood 
works nicely and takes finishes beauti- 
fully, as lovers of Colonial furniture 
can attest. 

The wood is a favorite of furniture 
manufacturers. It is also used for floor- 
ing and lumber. Large logs are sought 
eagerly by veneer makers, for fine ply- 
wood and such items as modern flush 
doors. 

So these are our birches, “the lucky 
tree of the birth month.” First in folk- 
lore, unique in beauty, elegant in utility, 
they have, among all our forest trees of 
the Northeast, an individuality. Some- 
thing special there is about the birches. 


U.S. Forest Service photos 


Of all the birches, the yellow birch is the 
noblest, and the most valuable as a timber 
tree. This mature specimen is growing in the 
White Mountains of New Hampshire. 


Yellow birches often start atop boulders or 
fallen trees and develop sstilt-roots. The 
larger tree has accommodated itself to a 
large boulder. The smaller tree to the right 
apparently started on a decaying log that 
in time vanished, leaving the tree to stand 
on its root stilts. 
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IN THE EARLY SPRING GARDEN 


By Helen M. Fox 


Helen M. (Mrs. Mortimer J.) Fox, au- 


~ 


thor of several books on gardens, is herself 
an ardent gardener, interested in lilies, in 
shrubs, in perennials, but especially inter- 
ested in herbs. Her garden, “High and 
Low,” in Mt. Kisco, New York, was one of 
six herb gardens opened to visitors on June 
4. 1959, under the auspices of the New York 
Unit of the Herb Society of America. Pro- 
ceeds from the tour and from the sale of 
herb plants are to be used tor the revision 
of the Herb Garden at The New York Bo- 
tanical Garden and the establishment of a 
new garden, adjacent to the present one, 
for demonstration purposes. 


N EARLY SPRING all growth seems to 

be tinged with yellow, from the first 
grass blades to the young leaves unfold- 
ing on the branches. This is especially 
noticeable in some of the maples and 
birches while certain buds, as those of 
the beech, are a deep yellow turning to 
pale bronze. As early as March the 
young foliage on the swaying branches 
of weeping willow is often a bright 
vellow-chartreuse. In the flower beds 
there will be pale yellow species cro- 
cuses, yellow primroses, pansies, and a 
low but fortunately persistent plant, 
winter aconite, Eranthis hyemalis, very 
like a tiny buttercup, rising trom a 
green ruff. Nearby and soon after them 
will come T'ulipa kaufmanniana. In the 
perennial border will be T'ro/lius euro- 
paeus, a tat, round, large - flowered 
buttercup. I’wo conspicuous inhabitants 
of the marshes are an orange buttercup, 
the marsh-marigold, and erythronium, 
called dog’s tooth violet, which will be 
opening its nodding, often scented, lily- 
like blooms of deep yellow. From the 
grass and beds and borders many forms 
of narcissi will be yellow. 

Where I live in southern New York, 
the butter-yellow blossom of forsythia, 
on arching branches, coming before the 
leaves will appear far too frequently in 
almost every garden in the countryside. 
Sometimes they are the only shrub to 
bloom on the scene. Although they are 
very handsome, yet when there is too 
much of anything as too many pictures 
on the wall or too much furniture in a 
room, the delicacy of color and grace of 
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form of individual objects are lost. ‘Vhe 
purpose of this article is to tell about 
several other shrubs with blossoms of dif- 
tering tints of yellow that come before 
the foliage. hese, when planted along- 
side four, three, or even one forsythia 
bush, bring variety and interest instead 
ot the monotony of bell-like blossoms in 
one tone of butter-yellow. Moreover, 
when these yvellow-flowered bushes are 
interplanted either with pieris, kalmias 
or evergreen azaleas and have a back- 
ground of cedars or junipers, the bril- 
liance of their color is intensified. 

Every gardener tries to lengthen the 
season of bloom. In my garden the first 
bush to bloom is Hamamelis mollis trom 
central China. During the past years 
I have noted when this happened ; some- 
times it would be in January and again 
February, and in some years the blos- 
soms did not until the first of 
April. The bush, according to Rehder, 
who says it is the handsomest of the 
witch-hazels, reach a height of 
thirty feet. The leaves open soft and 
turry, are rounded and have indented 
margins and color yellow in autumn. 
However, it is the little blossoms that 


open 


can 


bloom among last year’s browned leaves 
and look like confetti strewn over the 
branches, that furnish the principal in- 
terest. here is a tendency for the furry 
young branches to grow high and to 
be bare at their upper portions, and 
carry the low down. ‘The 
Howers grow in crowded clusters on 
very short stalks and have four strap- 


blossoms 





Ribes aureum 











Corylopsis spicata 


shaped yellow petals, each with a rose- 
ate base the same color as the inside 
of the calyx. The petals curl away from 
the center and display four dark sta- 
mens. [he flowers are almost too fra- 
grant—they smell like hyacinths—and 
measure one and an eighth inches across, 
When the stems are cut and brought 
indoors, the blossoms will open in a 
few days. 

Hlamamelis vernalis, native to cen- 
tral United States, comes in late March 
or early April, has flowers similar to 
I1. mollis with strap-shaped petals, but 
they are a paler yellow, smell much 
more faintly and, though so closely 
related, are not as handsome. 

Often when there is a warm Febru- 
ary, the winter jasmine, Jasminum 
nudiflorum, from China, with its yel- 
low tubular flowers will be in full 
bloom on bare green branches. If left 
alone this shrub will mound up, sucker 
and cover large spaces of ground; but 
when trained against a wall and clip- 
ped back, it will cover the wall with 
vellow in spring and remain a pleasant 
green with its leaves all summer. The 
green branches are square. The leaves 
grow on opposite little branches and the 
upper ones are each divided into three. 
The flowers are bright vellow, the buds 
tinted dark red as is the calyx, when 
the flower first opens. Later, the whole 
flower turns lemon-yellow. Each petal 
lobe terminates in a sharp point. The 
Howers measure three-quarters of an 
inch in length and about the same across. 
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Jasminum nudiflorum at The New York Bo- 
tanical Garden, with a close-up of the flower. 


ward to New Mexico and is hardy in 
the East, though other California cur- 
rants are not. 

I hope I have shown convincingly a 
tew vellow-flowered shrubs to plant in- 
stead oft—or along with forsythia. 








It is odd that such a handsome early- 
blooming shrub as Corylopsis spicata, 
which comes from Japan and is entire- 
ly hardy, should be found so seldom in 
gardens. The shrub grows about six 


feet high and the branches intertwine 
considerably. When young they are 
hairy. Lhe flowérs grow in pendulous 
racemes and look a little like Japanese 
lanterns. [here seems to be some difter- 
ence ot opinion about the color of the 
Howers. In my plants they have been a 
pale vellow-green. ‘Their color is inten- 
sified by dark reddish tipped stamens 
protruding beyond the corollas. After 
the pollen ripens the anthers turn bright 
vellow. The leaves come after the 
Howers have faded and are rounded. 
Bailey says C. pauciflora flowers more 
protusely and is somewhat hardier. C. 
spicata, as also Corylopsis goteana, 
torces easily. C. goteana flowers more 
sparsely. 

Along the “Main Line” in the neigh- 


Meanwhile, in the woods in April and 
early May, the spice bush, Lindera ben- 
zoin, will show tight little clusters of 
chartreuse-yellow flowers, misty between 
the trunks of trees. ‘he leaves and 
branches have a pleasantly aromatic 
tragrance and taste, and were brewed 
as a drink by Indians and early settlers. 
Peter Kalm, pupil of Linnaeus, speaks 
ot how refreshing this beverage was. 
It was given as a stimulant and to cause 
perspiration. [he plant is widely dis- 
tributed trom Maine to ‘Texas, and 
where I live forms the undergrowth in 
most of the woods. The leaves are ob- 
long and turn yellow, and the fruits 
are scarlet. 

In late April or early May leaves 
will appear on Ribes aureum, golden 
currant; they will be tiny, but large 
enough to enhance the beauty of the 
branching racemes of golden-yellow 
Howers that are so redolent of cloves 
they perfume the whole garden. ‘Three 
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Housewife’s Ganden 


By Gertrude B. Foster 


Mrs. Foster is Editor of 
THE HERB GROWER MAGAZINE 


b iw CAN’T GIVE ANYONE a garden. 
No, not any more than you can 
give a person love for some one else. 
Really to have a garden you have to 
want it and then grow at least some ot 
it from the beginning, from seed. It has 
taken me nearly twenty years to learn 
this. Probably because I had so many 
gardens in my heart and was always 
seeking a place to put them. Whenever 
I found a friend who admired my herb 
plantings and then showed me a sunny, 
well-drained site with a low stone wall 
surrounding it—perhaps, the remains 
ot a small barn foundation — I envi- 
sioned an herb garden there. It would 
be prettier than anything I had been 
able to work out on one level. A low 
stone wall would provide comtort and 
grace for a bed of lavender and santo- 
lina. So I would try again. 

My friend might contribute a plan 


R borhood of Philadelphia, Cornus mas to eight or more flowers grow in a_ for design; if she were really inter- 
e originating from Europe has been cluster, and each blossom begins in a ested, she might even give me a list 
: planted freely. It has. most attractive long tube which flares into five lobes. of the herbs whose names sounded 
; pale lemon-yellow, short-stalked umbels The stamens extend beyond the tube _ pretty to her. Borage, chamomile, heart’s 
1 ot Howers that open early in April and and have rose-red anthers. The leaves ease, horehound, melissa, thyme, rose- 
e resemble transparent balloons. ‘The are palmately lobed in three. In au- mary and sweet marjoram would be a 
l shrub can grow twenty feet high, but tumn, the persistent foliage is old gold beginning for carloads of plants that I 
e is best to keep it much lower. The — tinged with mustard. The fruit is black would lug to her house. The last (?— 
1 leaves are ovate and pointed. There are or brown. The plant is native along the have I really gained wisdom?) garden 
’ several varieties, one variegated leaves. West Coast up into Canada and east- I planted for a friend I had to dig the 
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beds, too, as she had a weak back. It 
was great fun putting in all the surplus 
self-sown clary sage, blue flax, borage, 
winter savory and sometimes even holy 
basil seedlings from my garden. What 
if I did tear up some of my largest gray 
santolinas and leave just a little piece 
of what had been a spreading mound in 
the bed at home? ‘The new garden 
needed that gray accent in the corner 
beds—and when santolina is kept clip- 
ped, it looks so much better anyway. 

The madonna lilies were too thick in 
the long lavender bed in my garden. Ot 
course, I may never be able to count 
two hundred and forty lily chalices 
again in one summer, as the plants 
looked a little ragged atter I took them 
up and broke off all the side bulbs that 
multiply like garlic cloves. But my 
friend’s garden needed height at one 
end. Finally the garden was planted. 
It did look very nice, as only a new 
herb garden can look. No straggly sage 
needing cutting back as mine did at the 
moment. (I hadn’t been home enough 
to get around to pruning it the end of 
April). 

Whenever I stopped in to see her, 
I would pull a few weeds and she 
would walk around the garden with 
me to ask, again, what you did with 
sweet cicely, angelica and when to pick 
the caraway which was blooming so 
prettily at the moment. I was eager to 
tell her all I could. I found she did 
pick the mint and had once put some 
of the rosemary in her roast beef gravy. 
She must have put quite a piece in, as 
the plant looked pruned and she said 
her family remarked, ‘Mother, what 
have you done to this good meat 2?” I re- 
membered the year that I first grew 
herbs and followed all the directions 
tor drying the leaf of basil—but not 
having had any seed of basil, I applied 
it to borage. My friend would soon be- 
gin to read more about herbs and learn 
to use them well. 

Towards fall, when it was time to 
harvest most of the herbs, I noticed 
that there was a bit of embarrassment 
in her tone when I asked her how the 
garden was doing, if I met her down 
town. It turned out that between my 
visits she hadn’t been out to look. I had 
thought that the magic of herbs would 
cling to her spirits, which had been so 
low at the time the garden was con- 
ceived, and would give her an absorb- 
ing interest. But I didn’t realize that 
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there can be no sense of satisfaction in 
something you do not work for. No 
wonder people who move into a house 
where a gardener has lived frequently 


neglect the place, because they have not. 


become acquainted with the plants from 
the beginning. ‘hey are as nervous as 
parents with adopted or foster chil- 
dren and often do nothing about the 
weeds for fear of pulling out the plants. 

But if you can’t give a person a 
garden, you certainly can have fun 
giving people gifts from an herb gar- 
den. People are intrigued by the aroma 
or flavor of a bottle of herb vinegar 
sufficiently to make a note to plant 
burnet next summer in the vegetable 
garden, for its delicate cucumber flavor 
which is captured in the vinegar. A 
packet of seed of the plant, which has 
provided the seasoning for the food you 
are giving, is a nice combination for a 
gift from the garden. In Portugal, one 
of the great botanical gardens, which 
has medicinal herb plants, puts envel- 
opes of the dried leaf or root, which- 
ever is official as a remedy, by the gar- 
den label so that people may help them- 
selves for their health. 

Marcia Garrick, the late, lovely 
founder of the Saw Mill Herb Farm, 
used to say that friends who left her 
home with baskets of vegetables said 
but those 
who left with bunches of herbs came 
back to know more about the plants. 


“Thank you very much,” 








From this observation she created a line 
of food delicacies based on herb-flayor- 
ings which she called ‘‘Herbrieties,” | 
remember visiting her, a short time be. 
fore her tragic death at about forty 
vears of age, when she was boiling 
dozens of eggs. She had decided to 
sell pickled hard-boiled eggs with dill 
flavoring along with her chutnies, cat- 
sups and relishes. A head of dill blos. 
som was in each jar. 

Herb vinegar is one of the easiest 
ways to acquaint people with the flavor 
and usefulness of one or more herbs. 
lf a sprig of the leafy top of the plant 
is placed in each bottle at the last de- 
canting, it lends a bit otf charm and 
identification. All of the herb books 
and gourmet magazines will tell you 
that you must secure wine vinegar to 
get the proper taste from herb vinegars, 
If you follow the Vermont doctor, 
whose book FotK MEpDICINE has be- 
come such a best-seller, you may te very 
happy to use apple cider vinegar for 
its potassium content. ‘The cider flavor 
does detract a little from tarragon vine- 
gar, but it blends very well with some 
of the other excellent vinegar season- 
ings such as dill, burnet, and chervil. 
May Sargent at the Crossroads Her- 
bary in Orleans on Cape Cod makes 
all of her herb vinegars with cider vine- 
gar, and they are of fine quality and of 
real herb flavor. 


HERB VINEGARS 

The method is much the same for 
all of the herb vinegars, but the leaf 
used will come from different plants, 
according to the flavor you wish. Tar- 
ragon is the classic example of this 
product, as it is sold in grocery stores; 
but it so dimly resembles the delicacy 
made at home it is hard to believe that 
most people don’t know the difference. 
It is an important ingredient in tartar 
sauce, 

Cut the herb when in full leat but 
before the blossoms have developed to 
make the plant straggly. Wash and 
shake dry in a lettuce basket until all 
drops of moisture are gone. Fill a clean 
glass jug or ball jar, with glass lid, 
loosely with the fresh herb. The strength 
of the flavor will depend on the amount 
of herb used. A weaker infusion is de- 
sirable for French dressing than for 
seasoning sauces, such as tartar, or tor 
marinating meat. However, if the tar- 


(Continued on page 140) 
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THE SWEET BORONIAS 
By Joy Logee Martin 


Mrs. Martin and her brother, the late 
Ernest Kimball Logee, succeeded their fa- 
ther in the North St. Greenhouses, Daniel- 
son, Connecticut, now known as the Logee 
Greenhouses and operated by the Logee and 
Martin families. This business was founded 
by W. D. Logee in 1892 and is one of the 
few horticultural establishments in this 
country continuously operated by members 
of the same family. Mrs. Martin has a 
special interest in Australian plants, has 
raised many from seeds and_ introduced 
them to American gardens. 


puto AND FLOWERS with fra- 
grance comprise a large part of our 
famous plant collection and, having 
read that the lowers of Boronia mega- 
stigma were the “sweetest flowers in all 
the world,” we just could not rest until 
we had grown and flowered this little 
treasure from western Australia. We 
learned that it is native to the area 
around Collie and grows in the south- 
ern jarrah forest region, a semi-swamp 
which dries up during the dry season. 

Boronias are of the Rutaceae Family 
and were named for Francis Borone, an 
Italian botanist living in the eighteenth 
century. 

The deliciously fragrant flowers of 
B. megastigma are firm-textured, bell- 
shaped, purple-brown on the outside 
and old-gold within. The specific name, 
megastigma, refers to the large disc- 
shaped stigma. [There are four purple- 
black stamens with smaller yellow sta- 
mens. One small plant will scent a 
large room and is especially rich in fra- 
grance when in the warmth of the 
sun. Ihe foliage is fine and fern-like, 
very sparse, and hardly noticeable when 
the plant is in bloom. ‘The foliage of 
some species has a rue-like fragrance 
—this is not as pronounced in B. mega- 
stigma as in B. elatior. 

Our search for seed went on for 
several years. We purchased all the 
seeds trom several firms in this country, 
but it arrived either crushed or not 
viable — we later learned that only 
fresh seed will germinate. It was not 
until we made one of our annual trips 
to The New York Botanical Garden 
and, while seeking information from 
T. H. Everett, as usual, happened on 
the subject of the sweet boronias. To 
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our great delight, Mr. Everett had just 
received a fresh supply from a member 
of the Garden in Australia and gave us 
a generous packet. 

The seed was soaked overnight in 
warm water and sown in a mixture of 
peat, humus and sand. The seed must 
be covered lightly and firmly, watered 
well, and placed in a temperature of 
70°. Our sowing was made in the early 
spring; germination was even and al- 
most one hundred per cent. When the 
seedlings had several leaves, they were 
transplanted carefully into two and a 
half-inch pots, in well-drained sandy 
soil to which a little peat moss had 
been added, and placed in a cool 55° 
greenhouse in partial sun. ‘The pots 
were later submerged in flats of peat 
under a lath house. 

A few plants flowered the first year 
(the flowering period is in February 
and March) but our reward for care- 
ful culture was in the two-year-old 
plants. The second spring plants were 
in five and six-inch pots, sunk into the 
ground under white pine trees. ‘his 
was an ideal location and they were 
watered only occasionally. After the 
second summer they were brought into 
the cool greenhouse and by February 
were completely covered with the de- 
liciously fragrant flowers. The fra- 
grance is difficult to describe, but I ven- 
ture to say it is a combination of vio- 
lets, lemon-verbena and roses. 

Later, we learned that our first fail- 
ures were due primarily to the lime 


Right. Boronia megastigma 
with close-up of flowers above. 





or alkaline soils of Connecticut. Bor- 
onias will not tolerate lime; they are 
acid-loving plants. 

After they have flowered, the plants 
should be cut back to about six inches 
from the pot. When new growth begins 
and is slightly hardened, cuttings can 
be taken. These are somewhat difficult 
to root, even for an expert. We were 
most successful with cuttings when us- 
ing the mist propagating method. ‘The 
plants should never be allowed to dry 
out during the new growth season from 
earlysummer until fall. Later, as growth 
hardens, less water should be given, 
and during the winter only enough 
water to keep the plants just moist. 

It is stated that boronias are not 
long-lived shrubs, that they must be 
renewed from seed every three or four 
years. Visitors to Australia report that 
old plants are not seen—in fact, that 
better boronias are grown in pots in 
England than can be found in their 
wild habitat. 

Boronia elatior is somewhat similar 
to B. megastigma. The foliage is aro- 
matic, more pleasant than rue and much 
more pinnate. It has flowered a month 
later tor us, giving an entire spring 
season of these charming treasures. The 
Howers of B. elatior are brilliant rose, 
larger bell-shaped, with black stigmas, 
and many are borne on the stems. It is 
interesting to note that boronias, as do 
many Australian flowers, first begin to 
bloom at the top of the stems. 

The flowers of both species are very 
long lasting, depending upon the tem- 
perature they are given; if kept on the 
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cool side, they will remain in bloom tor 
almost two months. They are also ex- 
cellent cut flowers and, since the plants 
must be cut back after flowering, are 
useful for flower arrangements. The 
stems are woody and must be scraped 
for conditioning—an inch or so of the 
outer bark should be taken off at the 
time of picking. 

Few insects bother boronias, possibly 
because the foliage is so very fine and 
feathery. Red spider and scale are the 
only ones we have had difhculty with. 
If the plants are thoroughly syringed 
with water every sunny day, red spider 
will be easily controlled. For scale, we 
spray with liquid malathion. We have 
also learned that boronias resent any 
kind of fertilizer, having lost several 
fine specimens through the application 
of good organic fertilizers, such as 
“Electra.” 

‘These very interesting plants deserve 
to. be more widely grown in this coun- 
try—they would make a fine addition 
to gardens in warmer states. They are 
quite well known in California where 
the soil and climatic conditions are 
somewhat similar to their native en- 
vironment. 





DAYLILIES (from page 131) 


some degree of doubling. It is interest- 
ing to note that a large proportion of 
the seedlings in this particular progeny 





Boronia elatior 


with close-up of flowers at right. 
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produced flowers which had extra pet- 
aloids. 

We may confidently expect to have 
reliable doubles in a variety of clear 
colors within a few years. 

The writer wishes to acknowledge 
and thank Dr. Hamilton P. ‘Traub and 
H. G. Seyler for material and photo- 
graphs used in preparation of this article. 


FLOWERS OF MIDNIGHT SUN (from page 127) 


Labrador thrift, drmeria martima ssp. 
labradorica, despite its specific name, Is 
a tundra plant and is not confined to 
stations near the sea. Its hemispherical 
heads of small pink flowers are not gen- 
erally common. 

Epilobium latifolium, the arctic fire- 
weed or broad-leaved willow-herb, has 
been designated as the official flower of 
Yukon ‘Territory, although it is com- 
mon or even abundant throughout the 
Arctic. This species may be used to il- 
lustrate the remarkable hardiness of 
many arctic plants. When in full bloom 
the flowers may freeze at night as stiff 
as wax flowers, and a few hours later, 
when the warmth of the sun returns, 
they will thaw and show not the slight- 
est sign of frost damage. 

‘The alpine arnica of the Arctic, 
Arnica alpina ssp. angustifolia, prefers 
dry, rocky, or gravelly slopes. It is at 
its best near -animal dens ‘and below 
bird-clitts, where it is associated with 
plants such as prickly saxifrage and 








snowy cinquetoil. Another and quite 
different arnica: is the small, nodding 
beauty, Arnica louiseana ssp. frigidg. 
The type locality of the species is Lake 
Louise, Alberta, and ssp. frigida is the 
arctic plant. We photographed it on the 
west bank of the Coppermine River. 
the easternmost limit of its known 
range. 

‘The several dandelions of the Arctic 
are neither common nor weedy, which 
distinguishes them immediately from 
the common species of our lawns. Al] 
are native. The Greenland dandelion, 
Taraxacum lacerum, is generally dis- 
tributed almost throughout arctic and 
subarctic North America. 

Erigeron unalaschkensis, the Unalas- 
kan fleabane, is one of a few arctic 
species of this genus, and may be found 
in moist, grassy places such as herbmats 
below late snowbeds. 
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HOUSEWIFE’S GARDEN (from page 138) 


ragon or basil or savory should be too 
pronounced in the vinegar, it can be 
diluted after decanting. 

I am of the “heat the vinegar almost 
to the boiling point” (any hotter will 
evaporate the acetic acid which is the 
preservative) school. Others simply pour 
the vinegar over the herb to fill the jar. 
I heat it in a stainless steel, glass or 
enamel pot and pour over to hasten the 
mingling of herb oil with vinegar fla- 
vor. In about two weeks my herb vine- 
gar can be decanted into pretty tall- 
necked, wide-hipped syrup bottles which 
I have been saving all winter. If you 
subscribe to the heatless method, you 
will leave the herbs in the vinegar for 
four to six weeks to get the same strength 
of flavor. 

Rosetta Clarkson’s book HeErgss, 
‘THEIR CULTURE AND USEs has many 
recipes with exact amounts prescribed 
for herb vinegars and other possible 
herb products. This book is still in print 
by the Macmillan Company, as it Is a 
standard reference which time has tested 
through many editions. 

One of her pretty ideas, which would 
have been called a “conceit” in ‘Thomas 
Tusser’s time, is that of putting herb 
Howers in witch-hazel and alcohol tor 
aromatic rubbing lotions. Lavender 
blossoms in a bottle of witch-hazel 
give their perfume to the astringent as 
well as adding mystery. St. John’s wort 
flowers steeped in rubbing alcohol give 
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‘t a bright red color and, according to 


Fernie, render it invaluable for pain of 
sciatica or other joint ailments. There 


has been some recent research on the 


value of St. John’s wort blossoms as an 
anti-biotic which calls for a new look 


at that ubiquitous but never invading 


wild plant of roadside and daisy fields. 

There is no need to waste any bounty 
of the herb garden. The plants will 
look better for being cut often. As the 
season progresses there are many things 
to be made from it which will breathe 
a wealth of friendship in a gift of time 
and thoughtfulness that costs little in 
dollars and cents. 


TO MEMBERS OF 
THE NEW YORK BOTANICAL GARDEN 


You who are enjoying membership in 
The New York Botanical Garden may have 
friends who would also enjoy membership 
in this institution. We would be happy to 
have you approach them about becoming 
members of the Garden. However, if you 
would prefer to send their names and 
addresses to us, we shall be happy to in- 
vite them to join The New York Botanical 
Garden. 

Their names will be checked against our 
master file to avoid solicitation of any who 
may already be members. 

Please address: 


Membership Secretary 
The New York Botanical Garden 
Bronx Park. New York 58, N. Y. 


One of the best ways to give real 
support to THE NEW YORK BO. 
TANICAL GARDEN is to include 
it in your will. No matter how small 
the bequest may be. it will be useful 
and welcome, especially when it turns 
out to be one among many such be- 
quests, 


The following is an 
approved form of bequest: 
I HEREBY BEQUEATH TO THE New York 
BOTANICAL GARDEN, INCORPORATED, UN- 


DER THE LAWS OF New York. CHAP- 
TER 285 oF 1891, THE SUM OF 


Name _ 


— — SN 


Address ___ 





ay 


Gifts may be made subject to a 
reservation of the income from the 
gift property for the benefit of the 
donor or any designated beneficiary 
during his or her lifetime. 
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The Corporation of 
The New York Botanical Garden 


The New York Botanical Garden was incorporated by a special act of the Legislature 


of the State of New York in 1891. The Act of Incorporation provides, among other things, 


for a self-perpetuating body of incorporators, who meet annually to elect members of 


the Board of Managers. They also elect new members of their own body, the present 


roster of which is given below. 


The Advisery Council consists of 12 or more women who are elected by the Board. 


By custom, they also are elected to the Corporation. Ofhcers are: Mrs. John E. Parsons, 


Chairman; Mrs. John E. Lockwood, First Vice-Chairman; Mrs. Montgomery B. Angell, 


Second Vice-Chairman; Mrs. L. Whittington Gorham, Recording Secretary; Mrs. Edwin 


C. Jameson, Corresponding Secretary; and Mrs. John L. Senior, Treasurer. 


Mrs. Willcox B. Adsit 
Arthur M. Anderson 

Mrs. Arthur M. Anderson 
W. Earle Andrews 

Mrs. Montgomery B. Angell 
George Arents, Jr. 

Mrs. Elliott Averett 
Stephen Baker 

Sherman Baldwin 

Mrs. John Holme Ballantine 
Mrs. William Felton Barrett 
Mrs. John D. Beals, Jr. 
Mrs. S. Laurence Bodine 
Mrs. Neville J. Booker 
Mrs. James Cox Brady 
George P. Brett 

Mrs. Richard De W. Brixey 
Mrs. Detlev W. Bronk 
Leonard J. Buck 

Charles Burlingham 

Mrs. Charles Burlingham 
Mrs. Joseph Campbell 
George Champion 

Mrs. LeRoy Clark 

Dr. Harold H. Clum 

Mrs. Leighton H. Coleman 
Mrs. Henry S. Fenimore Cooper 
Mrs. Erastus Corning II 
Mrs. William Redmond Cross 
C. Suydam Cutting 

Mrs. Sidney G. de Kay 
Edward C. Delafield 

Mrs. Edward C. Delafield 
Mrs. Lyman Delano 

Hon. Thomas C. Desmond 
Mrs. Fairman R. Dick 
Mrs. Charles D. Dickey 
Mrs. Charles Doscher 

Mrs. Percy L. Douglas 
Mrs. Walter Douglas 
Henry F. du Pont 

Mrs. Walter K. Earle 

Mrs. William B. Eddison 
Mrs. Robert B. English 
Mrs. B. Tappan Fairchild 
Mrs. Moses W. Faitoute 
Lynn Farnol 

Mrs. Reginald Fincke 

Dr. John M. Fogg, Jr. 

Mrs. Mortimer J. Fox 
Childs Frick 

Mrs. John A. Gade 

Mrs. John W. Galbreath 
Berkeley Gaynor 

Mrs. John Gerdes 


Dr. H. A. Gleason 

Mrs. Frederick A. Godley 
Mrs. L. Whittington Gorham 
Mrs. Raymond M. Gunnison 
Mrs. Henry B. Guthrie 
Mrs. Sherman P. Haight 
Charles B. Harding 

Mrs. Montgomery Hare 
Mrs. Randolph C. Harrison 
Mrs. Roy A. Hunt 

William E. Hutton 

Mrs. J. Horton Ijams 

Mrs. Edwin C. Jameson 
Mrs. Alvin R. Jennings 
Mrs. Walter Jennings 

Dr. Theodore Kazimiroff 
Mrs. William Kemble 

Mrs. Francis K. Kernan 
Dr. Charles G. King 

Mrs. Warren Kinney 

Mrs. Grayson Kirk 

Mrs. Lee Krauss 

H. R. Kunhardt 

Dr. Louis O. Kunkel 

Mrs. Blake L. Lawrence 
Mrs. Barent Lefferts 

Mrs. Madison H. Lewis 
Mrs. John E. Lockwood 
Mrs. William A. Lockwood 
Mrs. Robert A. Lovett 
Mrs. Ethelbert Ide Low 
Mrs. James C. Mackenzie 
Mrs. Peter Malevsky-Malevitch 
Mrs. Clifford D. Mallory 
Louis E. McFadden 

Rev. L. J. McGinley, S.J. 
Mrs. Richard S. Meredith 
Miss Elinor Merrell 

Mrs. Elmer D. Merrill 
Mrs. Clarence G. Michalis 
Roswell Miller, Jr. 

S. P. Miller 

Mrs. Harold Ruckman Mixsell 
Henry de la Montagne 
Gilbert H. Montague 
Barrington Moore 

F. Cleveland Morgan 

B. Y. Morrison 

Frederick S. Moseley, Jr. 
Mrs. Augustus G. Paine 
Henry Parish II 

Mrs. John E. Parsons 

Mrs. Wheeler H. Peckham 
Mrs. George W. Perkins 
Mrs. Harry T. Peters 


Mrs. Thomas McC. Peters 
Howard Phipps 

Mrs. H. Harvey Pike 
Mrs. Hermann G. Place 
Rutherford Platt 

Prof. Frank J. Pokorny 
Mrs. Harold I. Pratt 
Mrs. Rodney Procter 
Mrs. Charles G. Proffitt 
Lady Ramsey 

Mrs. S. Bulkley Randolph 
Johnston L. Redmond 
Mrs. Fergus Reid, Jr. 
Mrs. Volney F. Righter 
Mrs. David Rockefeller 
Mrs. Herman D. Ruhm, Jr. 
Mrs. Melvin E. Sawin 
John M. Schiff 

Mrs. Henry F. Schwarz 
Mrs. Arthur Hoyt Scott 
Mrs. Townsend Scudder 
Mrs. John L. Senior 

Mrs. Guthrie Shaw 
Langdon S. Simons 

Mrs. Langdon S. Simons 
Mrs. Clarance Stanley 
Mrs. Henry Steeger 

Dr. William C. Steere 
Edgar B. Stern 

Mrs. Eugene W. Stetson 
Chauncey Stillman 

Mrs. Byron Stookey 

Mrs. Donald B. Straus 
Nathan Straus 

Mrs. Paul Sturtevant 
Mrs. Arthur H. Sulzberger 
Joseph R. Swan 

Mrs. Joseph R. Swan 
Mrs. Thomas D. Thacher 
Oakleigh L. Thorne 

John C. Traphagen 
Arthur S. Vernay 

Mrs. Ernest G. Vietor 
Mrs. Antonie P. Voislawsky 
R. Gordon Wasson 

Mrs. Thomas J. Watson 
Mrs. Charles D. Webster 
Nelson M. Wells 

Mrs. Arnold Whitridge 
Mrs. Wallace S. Whittaker 
Mrs. Andrew Murray Williams 
Mrs. Earl K. Williams 
Mrs. John G. Winchester 
Dr. John C. Wister 
Richardson Wright 
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ei HE BEST EVER,” “‘a perfect day,” 
“exceptionally well organized,” 
“weather delightful, tour well planned, 
homes and gardens beautiful,” “such 
interesting comments on the community 
and people’ — these are typical com- 
ments made by participants in the Spring 
Garden Tour to Fairfield, Connecticut, 
and vicinity on May 14, 1959, spon- 
sored by the Volunteer Associates of 
The New York Botanical Garden. The 
proceeds of the tour are used to support 
the Garden’s programs of education, 
horticulture, exploration and botanical 
research. 


Settled in 1639 by Roger Ludlow, a 


Churchside, an architectural gem of its pe- 
riod, was built in 1823 by the Rev. Richard 
Varick Dey, the seventh settled pastor of the 
Greenfield Hill Church, as his private resi- 
dence. It is now the residence of Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry B. Spelman who have recently 
added flagstone in the back, the adjoining 
garden room. The terrace overlooks a walled 
garden with beds outlined in box and planted 
with roses. 
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SPRING GARDEN TOUR 


Photographed by Howard W. Swift 


pioneering Oxford graduate and In- 
dian fighter, the town of Fairfield has 
a rich heritage and has produced some 
outstanding citizens. With its charming 
homes, many dating back to Colonial 
days, and gardens, Fairfield is very 
beautiful, especially so in May when 
the dogwood blooms. Dr. Isaac Bron- 
son, a surgeon in the Continental army, 
planted the first road with dogwood. 
Now many roads are lined with them, 
and almost every home has at least one 
dogwod tree. The Women’s Auxiliary 
of Greenfield Hill Church planted the 
church green with this native American 
tree. 













Greenfield Hill Church was built in 1725. 
Its high steeple was a landmark 
for ships at sea. 


Pepperidge Farm, the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry A. Rudkin in Fairfield, Connecticut, 
derives its name from the many pepperidge, 
or sour gum, trees (Nyssa sylvatica). The 
property includes two hundred and fifty 
acres of woodland and an orchard of five 
hundred apple trees. Planted in 1929, the 
trees now bear annually an average of ten 
to twelve thousand bushels of fruit. 

From the spacious turf terrace at the rear 
of the English style residence is a magnifi- 
cent view of Long Island Sound in the dis- 
tance. To the right is a two-level flower gar- 
den of formal design, planted for spring and 
fall effect. 
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Bradley-Smith House, the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. W. T. Sampson-Smith on Greenfield Hill, 
was built in 1735 by Samuel Bradley, then 
British tax collector, as residence and cus- 
toms house. Inside this large white gate 





there is a small gate leading to the side Visitors on the Spring Garden Tour will remember the alternate pink and white dogwood 
porch. In the garden are white and purple trees, with underplanting of narcissi, to the right of this lovely lawn scene at Bradley-Smith 


lilacs over two hundred years old. House — a most effective combination. 











This late Greek revival house, circa 1825 (lower right) has been attractively modernized and 
is the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Mather K. Whitehead. The extensive gardens were land- 
scaped by Henry S. Ortloff and Henry B. Raymor. There are areas formal in design, as 
illustrated below. There are also areas treated in a more naturalistic manner as illustrated 
upper right, where narcissi, hyacinths, Virginia bluebells, primroses, trilliums, purple and 
white violets, and ferns are planted along winding turf paths with crabapples and lilacs. 
The well-considered use of individual plants, and inclusion of several very unusual ones, 
makes this property a fine study in landscape design. . 
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The architecture of the main wing of the residence of Mrs. Benjamin deWitt Riegel on Sasco 
Hill Point is Elizabethan Renaissance, the service wing Tudor. The architect was Henry C. 
Pellott, associate architect for Riverside Church in New York City. 


Boxwood, in twenty-two freight cars was brought from Maryland, Virginia, South Carolina, 
and Georgia over thirty years ago; much of it has survived. Fifteen elms were transplanted 
from the neighboring countryside; all but three are alive. The apple trees, carefully selected 
and trimmed to give an umbrella-shape, are a feature of this place. 


Miss Virginia Perry replaced the house built 
by her great-great grandfather on the edge 
of Southport Harbor, with this charming lit- 
tle house. It has always been called “Set-A- 

\ Spell.” 






Advantage has been taken of a unique set- 
ting and extensive view of the harbor. On 
the waterfront side of the house there is a 
small rose garden edged with red brick, and 
an effective planting of low junipers, pines 
and hawthornes along the sea wall. 
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Through the small door in this wrought irop 
gate food was passed to the inhabitants 
of the convent from which the gate 


was obtained. 
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From the terrace a flight of steps descends 
to a series of gardens, each of which fea- 
tures the saucer magnolia (Magnolia soulan- 
and unusually fine specimens of 
Picea glauca conica. Directly above the 
steps is.a well-head from Florence, Italy. 
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This is the residence (upper right) of Mr. and 
Mrs. H. Smith Richardson on Shore Road in 
-Greens Farms, the most western end of Fair- 
field. Mrs. Agnes Selkirk Clark landscaped 
the property which has a beautiful garden 
(lower right) featuring a serpentine wall. 
The brick for the wall was brought from 
Charleston, South Carolina, and is said to 
be English brick which served as ballast on 
ships from the “mother country.’ The cen- 
tral flower beds in this garden are edged 
with boxwood and repeat the serpentine curve of the wall. In the reflecting pool at the end 
of the garden a cherub gaily rides a dolphin. The wrought iron gate above is located near 
s the pool, and from this point there is a magnificent sweep of Long Island Sound. 





In 1793 Peter Perry bought this property 
which has since been occupied by a direct 
descendant. It is now the residence of Mr. 
and Mrs. Hoyt O. Perry and commands a 
superb view of the water. 


Below the rock garden is a large clump of 
paper birch (Betula papyrifera) and beyond 
a narrow foot path leads through a wooded 
area planted with trees, originally brought 
as tiny specimens from Maine by Mr. and 
Mrs. Winthrop Perry. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


WATER AND THE CYCLE OF LIFE, Joseph A. 
Cocannouer. 143 pages, indexed. Devin-Adair 
Co., New York. 1958. $3.00. 

A very enticing and informative book, 
particularly for the youngster or adult who 
is just becoming interested in water. It is 
well written and fast reading. The author 
has used some terms which are now obso- 
lete but are descriptive and are, perhaps, 
best for the newly interested mind. By and 
large Mr. Cocannouer sticks with the facts. 
There are several areas, however, where he 
delves rather deeply into that sublime region 
of the birds and the bees. This is not en- 
tirely bad, since it does appeal to the non- 
professional. 

The book tells what should be done but, 
like so many treatises on this subject, does 
not tell how. The idea of laying large spe- 
cially treated areas aside for insoak pur- 
poses is not compatible with the stringent 
economic conditions faced by the land owner 
and farmer. The book definitely bears ac- 
quaintance and is another attempt in help- 
ing the general public to become cognizant 
of the tremendous problem facing modern 
civilization. 





WALLACE A. MITCHELLTREE 
Extension Specialist in Soils 
College of Agriculture 

New Brunswick, New Jersey 


THE BEAUTY OF BIRDS, Cyril Newberry. 102 
pages, illustrated. Hanover House, Garden 
City, New York. 1958. $4.95. 

In this slim but handsome volume, the 
author has not confined himself to the purely 
physical beauties for which birds are justly 
tamed, but has supported his thesis by brief 
expositions of the elegance of flight, bird 
song, and the more admirable phases of 
avian family life. The subject is a pleasant 
one, on which expression of favorable opin- 
ion is unlikely to evoke disagreement. Mr. 
Newberry’s short dissertations support his 
position well and the illustrations do much 
to justify it. The black-and-whites are well 
reproduced, and the color work is excellent. 
Several of the world’s most famous bird 
photographers are represented and examples 
of the productions of Elliot Porter, Eric 
Hosking and John Markham, among others, 
are very good indeed. 

A tew curious slips have somehow crept 
in, such as the references to the wonderful 
trains of peacocks and the gorgeous flank 
plumes of some birds of paradise as “tails,” 
and several misspellings in the list of bird 
identifications in the back. The photograph 
ot an ocellated turkey on page 45 is cor- 
rectly captioned, but the bird so named on 
page 23 is of the farmyard variety; while 
the “partridge” shown on page 66 is plain- 
lv a ring-necked pheasant. However, none 
ot these small matters need detract from the 
over-all pleasure this book will bring to 
many. 

Lee S. CRANDALL 
Curator Emeritus 
New York Zoological Garden 


THE POWER OF PRAYER ON PLANTS, Rev. 
Franklin Loehr. 144 pages, illustrated. Double- 
day and Co., Garden City, New York. 1959. 
$3.50. 

Rev. Franklin Loehr tells people that 
prayer works. To prove this point scien- 
tifically might seem difficult to some. But 
by using plants he has done just this. The 
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first part of the book is devoted to fully de- 
tailed and scientific reports and pictures of 
his experiments with plants and seeds. In- 
spired by Dr. Rhine at Duke University and 
his use of plants to test prayer, Rev. Loehr 
conducted a number of his own tests. Iden- 
tical seeds were planted in identical soil and 
watered identically. One batch received 
prayer, the other did not. His photographs 
show the greatly increased growth in re- 
sponse to prayer. 


In speaking recently with J. J. Grulle- | 


mans of Wavside Gardens, Mentor, Ohio, 
it was interesting to hear his observations 
along the same lines. He had watched two 
men at work in his greenhouses and ob- 
served their attitudes, the one who loved his 
seedlings, the other who tended them me- 
chanically. Not only were the former's 
plants larger and healthier, but out in the 
field they were more disease-resistant and 
productive. 

Rev. Loehr’s theme is a large one. In the 
second part of the book he develops his 
convictions about prayer. He explains that 
our thoughts are our prayers, and if we 
let them dwell in negative patterns, nega- 
tive occurrences come into our lives. If we 
keep them positive, positive patterns develop 
in our affairs. He tells us that our desires 
are also our prayers, and our visualizings. 
That praver is love. So we can consciously 
control and change our thoughts, our de- 
sires, and the things we permit our minds 
to visualize, and what we love. Thus we 
can work with praver and let it work the 
change. 

Rev. Loehr’s explanation of prayer may 
come as a surprise to those who still think 
of prayer as mere repetition of old familiar 
phrases on Sundays only. He has in this 
small volume revealed prayer as a vital liv- 
ing force available to all of us daily, hourly 
if we will but accept this fact. He tells us 
simply and sincerely how by doing so we 
can improve and change our lives for the 
better, the lives and conditions of those 
around us, and even have a definite effect 
on general world conditions. 

JEAN HERSEY 
Westport, Connecticut 


FLOWERS IN COLOUR. 128 pages, indexed, il- 
lustrated. $5.95. 

GARDEN PLANTS IN COLOUR. 128 pages, in- 
dexed, illustrated. $5.95. Both by A. G. L. 
Hellyer, F.L.S. The British Book Centre, Inc., 
New York. 1959. 

In FLOWERS IN COLOUR the author treats 
only those plants which are the best and 
most commonly grown in Great Britain. 
He includes one colored picture of a typical 
species of each genus that he mentions, and 
at least one line drawing. Miss Cynthia 
Newsome-Tavlor did the original paintings 
for the color plates. These are quite fine, as 
a whole, although some of the plates are a 
little crowded. Occasionally, colors are not 
quite true, but this often happens with high- 
speed color-painting. 

The line drawings are from wood cuts in 
J. C. Loudon’s ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF PLANTS 
first published in 1829. They are enlarged 
about one and a half times for FLOWERS IN 
CoLourR and are much less crowded than 
in Loudon’s book. One sees so little in the 
way of wood-cuts today that these, alone, 
make the book worth having. 

A comprehensive index of popular names 
with the appropriate cross-references is in- 
cluded for those gardeners who know the 
popular but not the scientific name of a 
particular plant. Brief cultural notes are 
included for each genus. 








GARDEN PLANTS IN COLOUR is a compan. 
ion volume to FLOWERS IN COLOUR. It dwells 
on the most beautiful and interesting plants 
whether they are familiar or not. Some of 
the genera have been treated in FLowgps 
IN CoLouR, but other species or varieties 
have been introduced. 

Miss Newsome-Taylor’s fine color illys. 
trations are accompanied by quite good line 
drawings by George R. Kingbourn. Besides 
the general good quality of the information 
in these books, plants are shown which are 
not often illustrated in horticultural litera- 
ture. 

CHARLES C. CLARE, Jr, 


ROSE RECIPES, Jean Gordon. 100 pages, in. 
dexed, illustrated. House of Roses, St. Augus. 
tine, Florida. 1958. $1.50 paperbound; $2.95 
clothbound. 

Customs, facts and fancies about roses 
and their uses, gleaned from fourteen coun- 
tries, beginning with 100 B.C. up to and 
including the present day, are charmingly 
presented in this small paper-backed booklet. 
For the rosarian, the gardener who is bored 
with freezing and using the usual vege- 
tables, for the epicure in search of taste 
thrills, yearning for Lucullan dainties, here 
is the answer. Jean Gordon's exhaustive 
research in the lore of the rose and its uses, 
both petals and fruit, and transtormation 
into fragrant confections, wines, syrups, hon- 
ies, Creams and cosmetics, has resulted in a 
very complete collection of recipes. A cook- 
book? This is too mundane a word, for 
surely this book deals with the art of the 
perfumer—even the sorcerer. 

The Orient, the Near East, and a few 
northern countries, such as Sweden and 
England, have been accustomed, lacking 
vanilla, to flavor with roses. Rose hips have 
been and are considered a source ot the val- 
uable Vitamin C rather than less available 
citrus fruits. A new experience tor most of 
us—in fact, the perfumed rose flavor in our 
food is not generally agreeable—"are we to 
become a nation of perfume drinkers!” was 
the dubious masculine reaction to a fra- 
grant, though elusive, after-dinner rose 
liqueur. The author notes that “most people 
will agree that it completely transforms a 
barnyard fowl into a heavenly bird—.” But 
only the few would welcome such a trans- 
formation in our very earthy foods. 

However, since the smell of roses tra- 
ditionally quickens the fainting spirit and 
comforts the heart, there may be gratifying 
results if we follow the leads in Rose REcI- 
pes. The lists in the back of the book are 
valuable, not only of specialty shops, but 
importers of rose products and_ potpourri 
materials as well as nurseries selling fra- 
grant roses and sellers of rose literature. 

ELIZABETH REMSEN VAN BRUNT 
Kitchawan, Ossining, New York 


HOW TO MAKE FLOWER DECORATIONS, Po- 
tricia Easterbrook Roberts. 100 pages, in- 
dexed, illustrated. Studio-Crowell, New York. 
1958. $3.95. 

This book is an eye opener into the world 
of fake and fancy floral decorations. For 
the busy housewife it is an invitation to 
long-lasting, prepare-at-your-leisure floral 
compositions. Directions and _ illustrations 
are given for co-ordinated holiday trim- 
mings, wall ornaments, table centerpieces, 
bouquets, and corsages. There are many 
good ideas for church, fair, and party deco- 
rations using simple inexpensive materials. 

In the past, many of us have associated 
floral arrangements with a display of horti- 

(Continued on page 150) 
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NEWS, NOTES 
and COMMENTS 








At The Annual Meeting of The New 
York Botanical Garden, Charles B. Hard- 
ing, President, announced that preliminary 
plans have been prepared by Eggers and 
Higgins, architects, for a new library addi- 
tion to the Museum and Administration 
Building at an estimated cost of one million 
dollars. The proposed addition will also 
provide space for the expansion of the her- 
harium. Mr. Harding stated he was happy 
to report much progress had been made by 
the Building Committee under the able 
chairmanship of Mrs. Hermann G., Place. 

The annual meeting was held on May 27, 
1959, in the Snuff Mill at the Garden. 
George Champion, President of the Chase 
Manhattan Bank, and Mrs. John E. Lock- 
wood were elected to fill vacancies on the 
Board of Managers. Mrs. Place was elected 
a vice president and R. Gordon Wasson 
re-assumed the duties of treasurer. Other 
oficers and members of the Board of Mana- 
gers whose terms expire this year, were re- 
elected. 

Dr. William C. Steere did not present his 
annual report in its entirety, since it is 
printed for distribution, but touched upon 
some of the highlights of his first vear as 
Director. He said, ‘‘We hope to increase our 
rate of progress in botanical research and to 
augment our status as a cultural force in 
the fields of education, horticulture and gar- 
dening at the national as well as at the local 
level. 

“... one of the most encouraging aspects 
of progress in botany at the Garden is the 
ability of members of the scientific staff to 
request and to be granted funds for re- 
search. Since my arrival last July, we have 
received nine grants with a total value very 
near to a quarter of a million dollars. [This 
figure has since been increased by another 
substantial grant.] Thanks to an unusually 
able scientific staff and the dawning of a 
new awareness of the importance of basic 
research in this country, the path of our 
investigators will be an easier and_ less 
thorny one.” 

The Garden presented its Distinguished 
Award to Edward Steichen, world famous 
photographer, for his interest in plants and 
particularly in the breeding of delphiniums 
which dates back to 1910. Over the years 
he developed many new and attractive vari- 
eties and while president of the American 
Delphinium Society, he sponsored a program 
at The New York Botanical Garden of in- 
vestigation into the crown rot of delphiniums. 

The Award was also presented to Dr. 
William J. Robbins, director emeritus of the 
Garden, for his varied and striking attain- 
ments in experimental botany and for his 
administration of the botanical institution 
which was marked by an enlargement of 
its facilities. [Dr. Robbins was appointed 
executive ofhcer of the American Philo- 
sophical Society to succeed Luther P. Eisen- 
hart who retired May 1, 1959.] 

Dr. Louis Otto Kunkel, formerly head of 
the plant pathology section of the Rocke- 
feller Institute and a member of the Board 
of Managers of the Garden, was a recipi- 
ent of the Distinguished Service Award for 
his scientific acumen and administrative in- 
sight. Other recipients were Mrs. John D. 
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Beals, Jr., for her support of and leadership 
in horticultural, civic and_ philanthropic 
organizations; and Mrs. John E. Parsons 
and Mrs. Guthrie Shaw for their horticul- 
tural talents as demonstrated by their super- 
vision and direction of special plantings at 
the Garden. 


The Membership Campaign, initiated in 
May under the direction of Robert F. Kolke- 
beck, Assistant Director and Business Man- 
ager, to increase the number of individual 
members in an effort to further stimulate 
interest in botany as well as horticulture, 
and to expand the Garden’s program in bo- 
tanical research and in related scientific 
areas, is meeting with success. 

Less than a month after the campaign was 
started, the Garden received two life mem- 
bers, one fellow contributing, one garden 
club, four contributing sustaining, and one 
hundred and twenty annual members. The 
memberships came not only from New York 
and New Jersey, but from Pennsylvania, 
the state of Washington, California, Geor- 
gia, Florida, Ohio, Virginia, Iowa and Ar- 
kansas—indicative of the fact that the work 
of The New York Botanical Garden has 
a national significance. 


Elected to membership in the Advisory 
Council, at a recent meeting of the Board 
of Managers of The New York Botanical 
Garden, were Mrs. Fairman Dick, Mrs. 
Tappan Fairchild, Mrs. Arnold Whitredge 
and Mrs. John G. Winchester, all of New 
York City. 


Park Association Honored Mrs. Pratt. On 
April 28, 1959, the Park Association of the 
City of New York honored Mrs. Harold 
Irving Pratt with its 1958 citation of merit 
for her aid in beautifying the city’s parks 
and particularly for her contributions to and 
devoted support of The New York Botani- 
cal Garden. 

Among the one hundred and eighty guests 
present at thhe luncheon, held at the “Tav- 
ern on the Green” in Central Park, were 
Dr. William C. Steere, Director, Mrs. Steere, 
and members of the staff of The New York 
Botanical Garden and a number of members 
of the Advisory Council. 

Charles G. Meyer, President of the Park 
Association, presided at the luncheon, the 
arrangements tor which had been made by 
Mrs. Donald B. Straus, Vice President. Mrs. 
Arthur Havs Sulzberger, Chairman of the 
Board, presented the illuminated scroll, the 
citation reading as follows: “Whereas, Mrs. 
Harold Irving Pratt by her life and work 
has exemplified the finest qualities of citi- 
zenship and by the gift of her time and 
means has helped the parks of New York 
City to expand and become more beautiful, 
and Whereas, her deep interest in and ef- 
forts on behalf of The New York Botanical 
Garden have been an outstanding contribu- 
tion to our community, therefore the Park 
Association of New York City warmly 
thanks Mrs. Harold Irving Pratt and be- 
stows on her its citation for the vear of 
Our Lord, 1958.” 

Dr. Steere, in expressing the Garden’s ap- 
preciation of Mrs. Pratt’s many contribu- 
tions, said: “On this happy occasion, I am 
privileged to say a few words about the 
institution that I have the honor to direct. 
At the risk of seeming immodest, I want 
to express my feeling of the unusual appro- 
priateness of including some mention of The 
New York Botanical Garden today, because 
of Mrs. Pratt’s long and devoted service to 
it. 


“The city fathers of New York who 
brought about the purchase seventy-five 
years ago of the outlying farmlands that 
now constitute Bronx Park demonstrated 
remarkable wisdom and_ foresight. The 
group of public-spirited citizens who found- 
ed The New York Botanical Garden in 
1891 showed an unusual sense of responsi- 
bility for the cultural advancement of the 
City. Mrs. Pratt has brought these same 
qualities of wisdom, public spiritedness and 
civic responsibility to the support of the 
Garden for more than forty years — well 
over half its span of existence. Mrs. Pratt’s 
generosity has made possible the rehabilita- 
tion of the Snuff Mill and its development 
into a charming and gracious meeting area 
and restaurant. She contributed substantially 
to the costs of our new Research Laboratory, 
and gave to the Garden its much-used trac- 
tor train. Even more important than these 
and other gifts, in my opinion, Mrs. Pratt 
has given to the Garden through the years 
her friendship, her moral support and her 
unflagging devotion. She has given unstint- 
ingly of time and effort towards the realiza- 
tion of a vision of what a botanical garden 
should be. The growth of the Garden’s ac- 
tivities and of its cultural contributions to 
the community directly reflect her devoted 
interest and subtle influence. Although I 
know that these words embarrass Mrs. 
Pratt, I feel that all of you should know 
how much we appreciate her, and why. 

“The annual miracle of spring has now 
recurred at The New York Botanical Gar- 
den. Our collections of horticultural vari- 
eties and of botanical species form a living 
rainbow, ranging from the delicate pale 
greens of newly unfolding leaves to the 
more brilliant hues of blossoming shrubs 
and trees. The magnolias, the rock garden, 
the cherries, the naturalized narcissus this 
week; soon the azalea and lilac collections ; 
and in a very few weeks the rhododendrons 
and roses; these all combine to make a visit 
or a series of visits to The New York Bo- 
tanical Garden a ‘must.’ We invite all of 
you to visit us soon and to come back often.” 

Stuart Constable, Executive Officer of the 
Department of Parks, representing Commis- 
sioner of Parks Robert Moses, who was un- 
able to attend because of illness, said: “It 
is difficult, if not impossible, to represent my 
friend, Robert Moses, with anything ap- 
approaching adequacy at any time and any 
context. The task I have today is more than 
ordinarily diffcult—I shall have no trouble 
whatever saying a lot of pleasant things 
about Harriet Pratt for myself, but I’m sure 
I shall not be able adequately to express 
Robert Moses’ respect and affection for his 
friend and fellow worker in the vineyard. 

“Mrs. Pratt for thirty-one years has been 
identified with this Association. She has 
been a staunch friend and protector of New 
York’s parks and has had a very special 
interest in its botanical gardens. 

“As vou know, Mrs. Pratt has developed 
and now lives on Long Island in an ex- 
tensive arboretum and botanical garden of 
her own. 

“Her interest and support of The New 
York Botanical Garden is second to none. 
She has made substantial contributions to 
the Snuff Mill Restoration, the Research 
Laboratory and Museum endowment. She 
contributed the tractor train, started the 
azalea planting, contributed substantially to 
the fund for supplementing staff salaries, 
and has always given generously of her 
time, serving as a member and chairman of 
the City Relations Committee and of the 
Board of Managers since 1939. Surely, The 
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For more and better 
plants from cuttings ... 


Try the simple 








“Rootone Dip!” 





New, — Postene¢ now contains indole butyric 
acid that adds new rooting power to its already effec- 
tive formula. Use Rootone for softwood, hardwood or 
summer cuttings. Rootone with fungicide added helps 
prevent “damping off” and other soil-borne diseases. 
%-0z. packet 35c; 2-0z. jar $1.25. 


ROOTONE 


AMCHEM PRODUCTS, INC. 
(Formerly American Chemical Paint Co.) 
Niles, Calif. e AMBLER, PA. e St. Joseph, Mo. 
Rootone and Amchem are registered 
trademarks of Amchem Products, Inc. 





Less Usual Flowers 


Hardy Perennial Plants, and rare Pot Plants, 
packed to ship safely coast to coast. Hun- 
dreds of kinds, to make your garden “‘dif- 
ferent’’, and delightful. Seeds and Bulbs, 
too. Ask for illustrated catalog. | 
PEARCE SEED CO. | 
Dept. N8 


New Jersey | 


Moorestown 










THE HOME OF RARE TREES 
Beautiful Pink Andromeda $ 7.00 
True Hardy Cedar of Lebanon—3-4 $14.00 
Warminster Broom—18” $ 4.00 
Maackia Amurensis—4-5. $ 8.00 


BRIMFIELD GARDENS NURSERY 
245 Brimfield Road Wethersfield, Conn. 





FLOWER 
BOOK 


Write today for free illustrated book — cul- 


tural directions, pronouncing index, germin- 
ation table. 3000 varieties — old and new. 
Many vare kinds. Yours for the asking. Send 
a postcard today! 


Geo. W. Park Seed Co., Greenwood 108, S.C. 





sean S FINEST CATALOG VALUE! 








| Daylities 
_ 64 pages of gorgeous natural ¢ 
color —over 1300 varieties! 25 
“4 Asmertes' o finest book & your best source of 
bloom size erennials 


bi ea ats in 
xi G ARANTEED by the “* ‘Bride ’ of Missouri 
ga Packed with money-saving offers & advice. 


Gilbert H Wild & Son 
Dept. GJ79 Sarcoxie, Mo. 





Send 25< TODAY! 
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you be willing to be secretary ?’. 
vears, the ofhce of the Garden Club of Amer- 


New York Botanical Garden in Bronx Park 
would be a much poorer thing, were it not 


for Harriet I. Pratt’s devoted support over 
the last quarter of a century. 

“We are delighted to have had the privi- 
lege of knowing her and working with her 
on the many park and Botanical Garden 
projects in which she has shown such a 
lively and continuing interest. 

“Harriet Pratt has told me she has had 
to this point a happy and rewarding experi- 
ence in this life. I am sure the honor the 
Park Association will do her today will add 
to her pleasure and satisfaction.” 

Mrs. Pratt, in accepting the citation, said, 
in part: “During a visit to the Brewsters’ in 
Lake Forest, Illinois, Mrs. J. Willis Martin, 
then president of the Garden Club of Amer- 
ica, tapped me gently and asked, ‘Would 
For two 


ica was in the apartment which my hus- 
band, children and I occupied. Then the 
Garden Club of America moved to Madison 
Avenue, near The Horticultural Society of 
New York, of which I became a director. 
“The International 


Flower Show was 
held, in those davs, in Grand Central 


Palace and, one vear, when we exhibited a 
beautiful bulb garden, my husband staved 


there with me until three o’clock in the 
morning—. 
“It was Mrs. Martin’s question that in- 


fluenced my life, by making me interested in 
evervthing that grows as well as the Gar- 
den Club of America; it was through Henry 
W. de Forest, then president of The New 
York Botanical Garden, that I became in- 
terested in the Garden. 

Mrs. Pratt also referred to “Gardens on 
Parade.” She served most capably as chair- 
man of the committee and was instrumental 
in getting some fine gardens and other hor- 
ticultural exhibits for that section of the 
World’s Fair in New York City in 1939. 


The Children’s Plant Workshop. conducted 
by the Educational Department of The New 
York Botanical Garden, was remarkably 
successful this vear. At the first of the three 
Saturday morning sessions (April 11, 18, 
25, 1959), everv one of the seven hundred 
and two seats in the Lecture Hall of the 
Museum and Administration Building was 
occupied. In past years, adults had been ad- 
mitted with the proviso that they would 
have to vacate if their seats were needed for 
the children. Their seats were needed, and 
the adults (parents) gave them up promptly 
and orderly. 

T. H. Everett, Assistant Director for Hor- 
ticulture and Curator of Education, is as- 
sisted in the Children’s Plant Workshop by 
A. K. Bowes, Mrs. Sam Lasker, Mrs. Arthur 
Michaels, and Mrs. Hiram McCann as guest 
instructors. 


Program for High School Science Students, 
under a grant from the National Science 
Foundation, will be held at the Garden, 
July 6-August 7, 1959, under the direction 
of Dr. David Rogers. In addition to lec- 
tures and laboratory instruction, arrange- 
ments have been made for a field trip to 
the pine barrens in New Jersey with Dr. 
Bassett Maguire, Clark Rogerson and Joseph 
Monachingo; a trip to Merck’s and Rutgers 
University in New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
with Dr. P. P. Pirone; a trip to Julius 
Roehrs Co., in Rutherford, New Jersey, and 
to an estate in Westchester County, New 
York, with T. H. Everett. 

Guest lecturers are Dr. L. G. 
Charles Pfizer Inc. on 


Nickell of 


“Place for Botany in 





Industry”; Bruce Voeller of Rockefelle; 
Institute on “Experimental Morphology”. 
Dr. Karl Maramorosch of Rockefeller Insti. 
tute on “Viruses”; and Dr. James Brew. 
baker of Brookhaven Laboratory. 


Additions to the Garden’s Plant Collec. 
tions include over one hundred and _ fifty 
geraniums, miniature and_ fancy - leaved, 
Louis H. Politi, Horticulturist, also reports 
that gesneriads recently acquired are; seven 
species and five cultivars of Achimenes, 
three species each of Rechsteineria, S mithi- 
ana and Aeschynanthus; ten species of Col- 
umnea; seven species of Episcia and nine 
cultivars: Aohleria eriantha and Nautilo- 
calyx lynchi. 


Theater Benefit, sponsored by the Volun- 
teer Associates of The New York Botanical 
Garden, has been set for Tuesday evening, 


October 6, 1959. Mrs. Madison Lewis, 
Chairman of the Benefit Committee, an- 
nounced that the new musical “Gypsy,” 


starring Ethel Merman, has been secured for 
the benefit performance. The proceeds will 
be used to support the Garden’s program of 


research, exploration, horticulture and edu- 
cation. . 
Information may be had from the office 


of the Volunteer Associates, 22 East 60th 
Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


The Director of the Garden and staff mem- 
bers have attended several interesting meet- 
ings recently. Dr. William C. Steere attend- 
ed a two-day meeting in Gainesville, Flor- 
ida, of museum directors; a seminar of the 
Biology Department of the University of 
Delaware at Newark, Delaware; a meeting 
in Atlantic City, New Jersey, to consider 
the problem of communication in the scien- 
ces, especially in the field of biology, as the 
translation of foreign scientific papers is be- 
coming an increasingly vital problem; the 
Symposium on Basic Research, sponsored by 
National Academy of Sciences, American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
and Alfred P. Sloan Foundation at the 
Rockefeller Institute. Dr. Steere, as chair- 
man of the Committee on International Hor- 
ticultural Congresses, and Mrs. Dorothy E., 
Hansell, as editor of A. H. C. publications, 
attended the semi-annual board of directors’ 
meeting of the American Horticultural Coun- 
cil, held at the du Pont Hotel in Wilming- 
ton and Longwood Gardens. Mrs. Hansell 
also attended the annual meeting of the 
American Daffodil Society and the Daffo- 
dil Show of the Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society, both in Philadelphia, and the an- 
nual meeting—and twenty-fifth anniversary 
—of the American Rock Garden Society of 


which she is a director and one of the 
founders. 
Dr. Marjorie Anchel and Dr. William 


Silverman attended the biochemical confer- 
ence in Atlantic City at which Dr. Silver- 
man presented the paper on “Similar Poly- 
acetlyenes Produced by Species of Clitocybe 
and Related Genera” on which they had 
collaborated. Dr. Bassett Maguire and Dr. 
John Wurdack presented a paper on “Mod- 
ern Phytogeography in the Basins of the 
Alto Orinoco-Alto Rio Negro” at the Hum- 
boldt centennial (one hundred years since 
his death) held in the new headquarters of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences in Boston, at which European and 
Latin-American countries were represented 
as well as this country. Dr. David Rogers 
participated in a two-day conference of 
biological editors in Chicago. Dr. Richard 
Klein presented a paper on “Current Status 
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of the Sterile Induction Problem in Crown 
Gall” at a meeting of the Northeastern Sec- 
tion of the American Society of Plant Physi- 
ology. Dr. Alma Barksdale spent a week in 
St. Louis, Missouri, at bacteriological meet- 
ings. 


Dr. P. P. Pirone, the Garden’s plant pa- 
thologist, was recently elected a director of 
Sunken Forest Preserve, Inc. This is a non- 
profit organization dedicated to the pres- 
ervation of a half-mile strip of land on 
Fire Island Beach as a sanctuary for birds 
and small mammals, and for the enjoyment 
of nature-lovers and conservationists. In 
addition to a primeval sunken forest with 
fine, old holly trees, the property has in- 
teresting wooded parcels and beaches, as 
well as dune and swale areas. 


Visitors to the Garden within recent 
months have been Dr. Helen Blacker of the 
University of St. Andrews, Scotland, who 
is interested in algae; Dr. Oscar Kuhne- 
mann of the University of Buenos Aires, 
who is studying mosses of the southernmost 
part of South America under a Guggen- 
heim Fellowship and will be here until Au- 
gust; Dr. Ralph C. Benedict, President of 
the American Fern Society which has of- 
fered its cooperation in augmenting the 
Garden’s fern collection, both hardy and 
tropical. 


Miss Madaline Molnar is the new execu- 
tive secretary of the Volunteer Associates of 
The New York Botanical Garden, succeed- 
ing Miss Tina Carbone who moved to 
Florida the middle of June 1959. 


Letter of Appreciation: I should like to 
tell you how an issue of THE GARDEN JouR- 
NAL, March-April 1958, played an impor- 
tant role in our school Science Fair. While 
I was waiting for my appointment in Dr. 
Theodore Kazimiroff’s ofhce, I picked up 
this issue of THE GARDEN JOURNAL and read 
it. The article on gibberellic acid seemed of 
great interest to me, and I thought of one 
of my students who had expressed a desire 
to do a project on plants for our Science 
Fair but did not have any idea of how to 
begin nor what to do some research on. 

Dr. Kazimiroff lent me the issue of the 
magazine, and I gave it to the girl to read. 
She then wrote to the Garden and bought 
her own copy. She did some interesting re- 
search on the growth of begonia plants, 
using gibberellic acid which she bought 
under the trade name of “Plant Shoot.” 

Elizabeth won a first prize at our school 
Science Fair and was one of three students 
of our school who exhibited at the school 
District Science Fair, where her project 
received very favorable commendation (no 
prizes are given at district fairs). Eliza- 
beth elaborated on her original work and 
exhibited at the Brooklyn Borough Fair. She 
entitled her work, “The Effect of Gibberel- 
lic Acid on the Growth of Plants,’ and she 
emerged as a second prize winner. 

We are extremely proud of her and we 
thought that vou would be, too. 

STELLA MATULONIS 

Science Chairman 

John Ericsson Junior High School 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Slate Laboratory of the Connecticut Agri- 
cultural Experiment, dedicated on June 9, 
1959, is named in recognition of the con- 
tribution to the Station by William L. Slate, 
director emeritus. 


Two of the principal addresses at the 
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The original instantly soluble high-nutrition 


plant food: 


Nitrogen 23%, Phosphoric Acid 


21%, Potash 17%, plus important trace ele- 


ments. 
Dansville, N. Y. 


ceremonies were delivered by Dr. Paul C. 
Mangelsdorf, now director of the Botanical 
Museum at Harvard, at one time assistant 
geneticist at the Connecticut Station when 
Mr. Slate was director, and by Dr. Edmund 
W. Sinnott, Sterling Professor Emeritus of 
Botany at Yale University. 


Fourth International Congress for Growth 
Substances will be held August 12-17, 1959, 
at the Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant 
Research. On Wednesday evening, August 
12, The New York Botanical Garden will 
be host to the Congress participants at a 
dinner in the Snuff Mill. Dr. William C. 
Steere, Director, will preside at the dinner 
and Dr. William Jacobs of Princeton, New 
Jersey, will be the speaker. 

Dr. Steere and Dr. Richard Klein, Alfred 
H. Caspary curator of The New York Bo- 
tanical Garden, are members of the organi- 
zation committee of the Congress. Dr. Klein 
is also chairman, and Dr. H. W. Rickett, 
the Garden’s Bibliographer, a member of 
the Editorial Committee. The papers, some 
seventy in all to be presented at the Con- 
gress, will be published in a book of some 
six to seven hundred pages by lowa State 
College in spring 1960. 

One hundred and twenty-five participants 
in the Congress are expected from eighteen 
countries including Australia, Brazil, Israel, 
Japan, U.S.S.R., several western European, 
and Hawaii, now the fiftieth State of the 
United States. Those who have signified 
their intention of attending the Congress 
are Profs. G. E. Blackman (Oxtord Univer- 
sity), J. Bonner (California Institute of 
Technology), E. Bunning (Titickingen), H. 
Biirstrom (Lund, Sweden), M. K. Chaylak- 
hyan (Moscow), M. Evanari (Jerusalem), 


Made only by RA-PID-GRO Corp., 


F. Lona (Parma, Italy), C. H. Seronval 
(Liege, Belgium), Y. Sumiki (Tokyo). 

Rockefeller Foundation, National Science 
Foundation, and twelve industrial corpora- 
tions have contributed funds for the Con- 
gress. Boyce Thompson Institute of Plant 
Research, The New York Botanical Gar- 
den, and the Brooklyn Botanic Garden are 
co-sponsors. 


Pesticides, Herbicides and the whole prob- 
lem of chemical control of plants and ani- 
mals were the themes of addresses by Dr. 
James G. Horstall, Station Director, and 
Dr. Richard H. Goodwin of Connecticut 
College at the annual conservation meeting 
of the Federated Garden Clubs of Connecti- 
cut, held at the Connecticut Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 

Dr. Horsfall used the gypsy moth con- 
trol procedures in Connecticut as an example 
of one approach to a necessarily controver- 
sial matter of public concern. He pointed 
out that pesticides are necessary in present- 
day production of food crops. Use of these 
poisons, however, always involves a calcu- 
lated risk, one of many that cannot be 
avoided. Whether to use pesticides on a 
community-wide basis, he said, is a matter 
that must be determined by the collective 
judgment of those who are able to evaluate 
the risk. The role of experiment station re- 
search, he pointed out, is to learn and make 
known the facts on which a reasoned de- 
cision can be made. 

Dr. Goodwin pointed out that the real 
problem in use of pesticides lies in broad- 
cast aerial sprays applied where no crop is 
at stake. “Not only are such sprays apt to 
be indiscriminate in what they kill, but 
little is really known of the physiological 
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DAYLILIES 


More Russell varieties have been on the popular- 
ity poll of America’s 100 best than those of 


any other grower. 


The quality and prices listed here are the reason 
we are America’s leading grower. 


JUNE SPECIAL 


BUFF PAINTED LADY (Semi-E) BUFF 
7” Bloom, Ht. 2 ft., June, July 
CHARLOTTE RUSSELL (E) CORAL PINK 
Wide Petals, Ht. 3 ft., May, July 
COLLECTOR’S ITEM (E) RED 

Wide Petals, Ht. 3 ft., May, June 

DROPS OF GOLD (D) GOLDEN YELLOW 
314” Wide, Ht. 2 ft., May, June, July 

JOE HOUSE (Semi-E) LAVENDER PINK 
6” Wide, Ht. 3% ft., May, June 

LAURA RUSSELL (E) GOLD 

414” Bloom, Ht. 2 ft., May, June, 

MRS. C. C. HUFF (D) PURPLE 

5” Bloom, Ht. 3 ft., May, June 

MURRAY RUSSELL (D) RED 

Profuse Bloomer, Ht., 2% ft., April, May 
NANETTE RUSSELL (E) YELLOW 

7” Bloom, Ht. 2% ft., April, May, 

PINK ALLURE (D) PINK 

3” Bloom, Ht. 24 ft., June, July 

PRIDE OF JUNE (D) RED 

5” Bloom, Ht. 3 ft., June, July 

RED FURY (D) RED 

Small Red, Blooms Profusely, Ht. 3 ft., 
April, May, July, August 


UNTIL JUNE 31st YOU CAN GET: 


One Plant Each of All 12 Varie- 
ties Labeled and Postpaid for $5.40 


($10.80 value) 


8 Plants Each of All 12 Varie- $12 50 
. 


ties (36 plants total) Labeled 
and Postpaid for ($32.40 value) 


Plus $5 Plant of Capt. Russell, Free 
(Capt. Russell is a Junior Citation Winner) 


RUSSELL GARDENS 


SPRING (25) TEXAS 


World’s Largest Grower 








effects on harmless forms of life.” As ex- 
amples, he cited the effects on wildlife of 
dieldrin used by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture to control or eradicate the fire 
ant, and robin mortality following intensive 
spray applications on a Michigan college 
campus. 

Dr. Goodwin dealt also with the contro- 
versial subject of roadside weed and brush 
control by chemical herbicides. 

Dr. William Niering of Connecticut Col- 
lege, who reported that in the United States 
some three thousand acres a day are moved 
by bulldozers, cited the advantages of green 
belts around cities, as in Ottawa, and linear 
strips along rivers and streams. He spoke 
also of the importance in conservation of 
the twenty square miles or more of tidal 
marshes in Connecticut. 


——— 


BOOK REVIEWS (from page 146) 


culturally beautiful materials. In this book, 
crafts\in art forms simulating nature have 
been substituted for the living quality of 
fresh flowers. Beauty is to be found in 
both types of arrangements. The informa- 
tion given to the reader would be very in- 
teresting to the hobbyist searching for a 
new medium of expression. Instructions are 
complete for making the flowers. Ideas for 
combining fresh and waxed fruit and 


flowers, silk and beaded compositions, tin 
or paper ornaments, all are beautifully il- 
lustrated. 

The directions are keyed to the level of 
an experienced hand. In her field, the au- 


thor is an expert, and I have reservations 


that her success with the handcraft tech- 

niques is in ratio to this knowledge and ex- 

perience. At the end of the introduction, Pa- 

tricia Easterbrook Roberts had me in her 

paper, tin and wax world of floral decora- 
tions eager to try my hand. 

ANABEL CoomsBs LASKER 

Mrs. SAM. LASKER 

Scarsdale, New York 


LANDSCAPING FOR MODERN LIVING. 190 
pages, illustrated, indexed. Lane Publishing 
Co., Menlo Park, California. (Sunset Book.) 
1958. $2.00. 

The publishers state that this book was 
originally written for the area west of the 
Rockies and that the list of plant materials 
has been enlarged to include plants from 
other areas. This statement gives a clue that 
the ideas contained in this book should be 
considered as to their application for other 
areas. 

Outdoor living with lots of sunshine is 
featured; the patio becomes the center of 
outdoor life; fences furnish a quick source 
of privacy; and wood, gravel, brick and ce- 
ment surfaces take over much of the plot. 

This approach will appeal to persons who 
wish to reduce maintenance (and who 
doesn’t?). Where wood is used extensively, 
it will involve some maintenance and re- 
placement in less favorable climates. 

The illustrations are both numerous and 
effective. The ones on orientation of the 
house to the sun and winds are especially 
informative. 

Mention is made of “setting vour house 
apart from your neighbors.” As long as this 
isn’t interpreted as a signal to disregard the 
appearance of the community as a neighbor- 
lv group, it has merit. The back part of 
the property would seem to be a more logi- 
cal place to express individuality. 

On the subject of color, you may not 
agree with the statement that “there are no 
bad colors’—muddy purples, for instance, 
do not appeal to many persons—but there 
are so many fine ideas on combining color of 
the house and the outdoors that they far 
outweigh this point. 

The descriptions of outdoor lighting, heat- 
ing, low maintenance, planting lists and 
cost data round out a well presented ap- 
proach to modern landscaping. 

ARTHUR F. MURPHY 
Landscape Architect 
Department of Parks 

New York City 


AMERICAN CAMELLIA YEARBOOK 1958. 388 
pages, illustrated. American Camellia Society, 
University Station, Gainesville, Florida. 1958. 
$5.00 (with Membership). 

The 1958 A.C.S. YEARBOOK continues to 
inform camellia growers over the world 
where it finds distribution, the kind of up- 
to-date data necessary for the proper culti- 
vation of this genus. It is truly interna- 
tional in scope, vet specific enough to meet 
regional needs. My complete set from 1946 
on is one of the treasures of my horticultural 
library. The vearbook itself is worth the 
annual membership ($5.00) of the Ameri- 
can Camellia Society, all other material and 
privilegés remain gratis under this formula. 

The fifty authors who contributed the 
same number of articles are among the 
“who is who” in the camellia world. 

FREDERIC HeutTre, Sut. 
Norfolk Botanical Garden 
Norfolk, Virginia 





Breath-Taking Beauty 
for Your Garden 


Hardy, perennial, fast becoming the most popu- 
lar vine in America—and with good reason. It 
has sO many uses—climbs on wall, fence, porch 
trellis, lamp post, as a garden background or 
indoors for winter bloom. Wide range of colors, 
many varieties have huge blooms up to 6 to & 
inches across. Easy to grow with helpful tips 
we send. 


“TRY-COLOR” SPECIAL 


Here’s an exceptional offer. One each of Jack. 
mani, purple; Languinosa, white; and Crimson 
Star, red; all 2 year old plants. All three plants 
shipped at your 


_-~nell 3 for $538 


(One for $1.95 ppd.) postpaid 


Order now, by mail. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Sixteen pages of beautiful varieties of 
Clematis plus other vines and orna- 
mentals. Much valuable cultural in- 

formation also included. Ask for a 
copy today. 


JAMES |. GEORGE & SON, INC. 


Fairport 24, N. Y. 


World’s Largest Clematis Growers 
and Propagators 











ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF CHRYSANTHEMUMS, Mon- 
ica Bennett. 194 pages, illustrated. Printed in 
London. Pitman Publishing Corporation, New 
York. 1959. $7.50. 

If a title of a book were ever misleading, 
the title chosen by Miss Bennett is a prime 
example. This well-written, well-illustrated 
treatise on the English system of chrysan- 
themum culture can be considered an ency- 
clopedia by no definition available to us. 

We were pleasurably excited when asked 
to review an ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE CHRYS- 
ANTHEMUM. It was our thought that we 
might read about the botanical classification 
of the genus, that we would find an authori- 
tative treatment of photoperiod and _ the 
chrysanthemum, that the question of the 
effect of vernalization on the chrysanthe- 
mum would receive illumination, that gen- 
etics and hybridization would be discussed, 
and that many other subjects that interest 
the modern amateur chrysanthemum grower 
would appear under this all-embracing title. 
We also thought we would find something 
about the outstanding personalities in the 
history of the chrysanthemum. We found 
little if anything about anv of these sub- 
jects. John Salter, for example, is not even 
mentioned. 

The subject matter in the book is not 
quickly available to the reader. There is no 
index. The material is not arranged alpha- 
betically. There is no orderly presentation 
of chapters in the chapter headings. 

Much of the interest of the public at our 


(Continued on page 152) 
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The Skipper 


Paramount 


Three New DICENTRAS 


Three fabulous new Dicentras that bloom 
perpetually all summer and fall. Similar in 
growth and habit to popular “Bountiful”. 
Easy to grow, hardy at 10 below zero. 
Paramount (Pat. 1594) Stunning lacquer- 
red flowers with bottle green foliage. Debu- 
tante (Par. 1595) Dainty blush-pink flowers. 
Silversmith (Pat. 1596) Lovely ivory-white 
to white. 


New PINK DAFFODIL 


We consider Louise de Coligny the most 
unusual of the exquisite pink daffodils. A 
cluster will perfume the surrounding area 
with a delightful scent of violet and vanilla. 
Although delicate and fragile in appearance, 
it is extremely hardy, easy to grow and a 
rapid multiplier. 6 bulbs produced 27 love- 
ly flowers the 2nd year. Catalog features 1) 
other pink beauties of unrivaled perfection. 
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WHEN YOU PLAN WITH A 





If you like the newest and best in horticul- 
ture, prepare to lose your heart to Wayside’s 
colorful, 152 page Fall Catalog. It unfetters 
the imagination and brings you a refreshing 
new experience in sheer gardening pleasure. 
Among the more than 1300 magnificent gar- 
den subjects of unequaled quality and beauty, 
you will find much to send your spirits soar- 
ing. . . . Superb new shrubs, glorious roses, 
new tulips, exotic lilies, rare new bulbs and 
hardy “Pedigreed”’ plants. 


Rare Bearded TULIP, The Skipper 


Here is a real collector's item. A tulip so beautiful and 
artistic in coloring, it is almost unbelievable. Large, goblet- 
shaped flowers are a deep bluish violet . . . lovely grey-blue 
base accented by a yellow, bronze-shaded star. Daintily 
laciniated petals have a tawny margin flushed golden brown. 
Pleasantly fragrant too. 


New HARDY PHLOX, Starfire 


Worthy claimant of the title ““Most beautiful red phlox in 
the world.’’ Put it in a border for magnificent, massed 
color... . you'll find it a magnet for all eyes. Very hardy 
and easy to grow. A truly exciting new phlox. 


Beautiful PHILADELPHUS, Innocence 


Most prolific flowering Mockorange. Arching branches are 
so heavily laden with flowers they resemble sheaves of 
blooms. Intense whiteness of lovely alabaster white flowers 
creates a striking ethereal effect. Pleasing delicate Jasmine 
fragrance. 


SEND FOR THE WORLD'S FINEST 
HORTICULTURAL BOOK-CATALOG 


A catalog so complete it belongs in every 
gardener’s library. It's a valuable refer- 
ence book with hundreds of true-color 
illustrations and more factual cultural 
information than many garden books. To 
get your copy of this finest of all garden 
catalogs. please enclose $1.00 to cover 
postage and handling costs. Don’t delay —send for 
this outstanding 152 page garden book today! No 
other catalog in America can compare with it in size 
or wealth of selection. It features a magnificent seles- 
tion of over 1300 new roses. fiowering shrubs. trees, 
rare bulbs, exotic liltes and hardy"'Pedigreed” plants, 
all grown and rigidly tested in America’s most care- 
fully supervised nursery. 
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Wayside catalog 


PHILADELPHUS, Innocence 


New FLORIBUNDA, Alligold 


Exquisite flowers of the deepest, clearest gold will 
brighten your garden come rain or shine. In all 
kinds of weather, these beautiful firm blooms will 
retain their full, vibrant yellow until the petals 
drop. Experienced growers all over the world rate 
Allgold tops for stability of color, freedom of 


flower and health of growth. 


FLORIBUNDA 











Second Printing Revised 


The New Britton and 
Brown Illustrated Flora 


of the Northeastern United States and 
adjacent Canada 
by H. A. Gleason and Collaborators 
3 Vols. $30 plus $1.00 handling and 
postage on domestic orders 


—foreign orders, full postage 


Family Keys 
from 


THE NEW BRITTON and BROWN 
ILLUSTRATED FLORA 
Price $1.00 


Orders should be directed to: 


THE NEW YORK BOTANICAL GARDEN 
Bronx Park New York 58, N. Y. 
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BOOK REVIEWS (from page 150) 


large American chrysanthemum shows is 
due to the exotic odd-flowered types. The 
quills, spiders and large spoons are not 
mentioned in the book. No varieties of these 
types are noted. Are these types known in 
England? 

The book may be considered as a satis- 
factory and more or less up-to-date treat- 
ment of the English system of chrysanthe- 
mum culture. Except in parts of the Pacific 
Northwest, this system is not very well 
adapted to our own country. As an ency- 
clopedia, the book is, to us, an utter disap- 
pointment. 

Miss Bennett had a wonderful idea when 
she chose her title. The accomplishment of 
the idea into actuality, in our opinion, lies 
far in the future. 

Ernest L. AND ALEITA H. ScoTT 
Bogota, New Jersey 


PLANTS OF WOODLAND AND WAYSIDE, Su 
Zan Noguchi Swain. 57 pages, illustrated, in- 
dexed. Garden City Books, Garden City, 
New York. 1958. $2.95. 

This lovely book about “the wonderful 
world of plants” is illustrated in realistic 
color and detail. It contains a brief his- 
torical survey of the evolution of plant life, 
several easy experiments in germination, a 
brief explanation of the classification system, 
and a longer description of the members 
of three interesting divisions—Thallophyta 
(bacteria, fungi, and lichens), Bryophyta 
(mosses), and Pteridophyta (ferns). 

There also are sections about common 
American woodland plants, the functions of 
plant parts, and interesting phenomena in 
plant life such as insect-eating plants, 
drought-resistant plants, symbiosis with ani- 
mal life, plant parasites, poisonous plants, 
and medicinal and commercial uses of 
plants. The writing is simple, direct, and 
attractive. An index and list of recom- 
mended readings are included. 

Although designed for older children, this 
beautiful book would be a fine addition to 
the library of any novice in botany. 

Murie_ T. ORTMEYER 
New York, New York 


TEXTBOOK OF DENDROLOGY, 4th Edition. Wil- 
liam M. Harlow and Ellwood S. Harrar, 561 
pages, indexed, illustrated. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., New York. 1958. $8.75. 

This is the standard text today in the 


study of dendrology, with excellent draw- 
ings and photographic half-tones of the im- 
portant forest trees in the United States and 
in Canada. It differs from previous editions 
in that it contains numerous additions, be- 
sides deletions and certain changes in cer- 
tain text. 

Since both authors are foresters, they 
have not overlooked the silvical, as well as 
the botanical characteristics of the different 
species. 

To the forester this book is easy and in- 
teresting reading, but to the average per- 
son certain parts may seem technical. Since 
it was written primarily for the forestry 
student, it couldn’t be otherwise. The lav- 
man, however, will appreciate the _ brief 
sketches and references to the more common 
exotic trees used for ornamental purposes 
and forest plantings. 

In changing the names of certain trees, 
the authors have complied with the names 
as now listed in the “Check List of Native 
& Naturalized Trees” of the U.S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. 

The typographical errors are few and 
unimportant. This reviewer could wish for 
a more complete glossary. The first word he 
tried to look up (Erythrobalanus, p. 359) is 
not listed. Also, according to state ofhfcials, 
the red oak is the state tree of New Jersey, 
not the Atlantic white-cedar. 

And the authors correctly state, “The 
ability to recognize trees can be gained onlv 
through continued observations in the field.” 
This book is the result of many vears of 
study, compilation and research on trees. 
No forester’s library is complete without this 
volume. 

R. R. FENSKA 
White Plains, New York 


NOMENCLATURE OF PLANTS, Harold St. John. 
157 pages, indexed. The Ronald Press, New 
York. 1958. $2.50. 

This little book, printed by photo-offset 
from typewritten copy, is intended to be a 
textbook for classes in botanical nomencla- 
ture. It consists of an introductory chapter 
which contains definitions of systematics, 
taxonomy, and nomenclature, a “solution of 
a sample nomenclatural case,” and _ three 
pages of references to “useful publications.” 
The remaining six chapters include 958 
“cases” of nomenclature, that is, botanical 
names listed with their synonyms, homo- 
nvms, and variants, each including refer- 
ence to the place of publication, the object 
being to find the correct name in accord 
with the rules. Solutions are not provided. 

Chapter 2 (cases 1-188) is said to illus- 
trate all the articles and recommendations of 
the last International Code of Botanical No- 
menclature. I am willing to take the au- 
thor’s word for this; it seems a formidable 
undertaking. I shall also hope that the au- 
thor has correctly indicated all the places 
of publication cited; another gigantic task. 

It should be understood that the book 
must be used with an instructor. There is no 
detailed exposition of the Code, and no 
built-in key to the correctness of one’s solu- 
tion of any case. In some cases, taxonomy 
seems to be involved as well as nomen- 
clature. Whether Brodiaea or Hookera is 
the correct name for a genus is a matter of 
nomenclature, but whether H. orcutti and 
H. multipendunculata are the same species 
or not may involve taxonomic judgment. A 
few dubious expressions appear in Chapter 
1, as a “category of classifhcation or taxon”; 
the two are not equivalent. And to say that 
“all such modern systems are phylogenetic” 








is not necessarily a “phylogeny.” To give q 
list of useful references in three small pages 
means perhaps an undue compression; it jg 
nevertheless curious that no mention is made 
of Bryophyta among the other plant groups, 
The valid publication of Cydonia, the genys 
used for a “sample nomenclatural case,” 
dates from 1754 (Miller’s abridged edition) 
rather than 1768. 

All in all, a book which may be usefy| 
in the hands of an experienced teacher— 
but not otherwise. 


H. W. Rickert 


PRINCIPLES OF FIELD BIOLOGY AND ECOLOGY. 
Allen H. Benton and William E. Werner, Jr. 
341 pages, illustrated, indexed. Mc-Graw. 
Hill, New York. 1958. $6.50 
This interesting and well-written text 

follows the “principles” approach, with a 

limited number of examples developed to 

clarify the principles. The authors hold con- 
servation and land management constantly 
in mind, frequently pointing out the practi- 
cal significance of ecological knowledge. 
There are numerous references to current 
and older literature, directing the reader to 
good sources of additional information. Pros- 
pective teachers of high school biology, in 
particular, should be exposed to the sort 
of course for which this book is designed. 

The book should appeal to many outdoor- 

lovers, as well as to college teachers select- 

ing a text. 
ARTHUR CRONQUIST 


TROPICAL PLANTS AND THEIR CULTIVATION 
by L. Bruggeman, with 292 color illustrations 
by Ojong Soerjadi. Introduction and addi- 
tional notes by W. M. Campbell, Curator, Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew. 228 Pages. Large oc- 
tavo. Thames & Hudson, London; printed in 
Holland. $12.00 
This is a transformation into English of a 

book that has been available in Dutch for 

twenty vears. It was originally published in 

Holland in 1938 under the name _ INDISCH 

TUINBOEK (INDIAN GARDEN BOOK). It had a 

new lease of life in 1955 when it appeared 

in Holland under the name TUINBOEK VOOR 

DE TROPEN (GARDEN BOOK FOR THE TROPICS), 
Bruggeman, the author, was tor many 

vears identified with the famed Dutch bo- 

tanic garden in Java formerly called Bui- 
tenzorg, nowadays known as Bogor, Indo- 
nesia. He had a comprehensive knowledge, 
from first-hand experience, of the plants 
cultivated in that garden, and he had the 
botanical skill to describe several hundred of 
these and to present the volume with hun- 
dreds of his subjects illustrated in color. 
The result was an effective and competent 
introduction to tropical plants, with separate 
chapters on vines, annuals, trees, herbs, 
shrubs, palms. The author originally sought 
only to portray the subjects as he knew them 
in the tropics. The English edition, and par- 
ticularly the introduction by Mr. Campbell, 
forces the conclusion that as a good many 
tropical things are being grown in northern 
greenhouses now, here is a lovely presenta- 
tion of what the warmhouse proprietor 
should attempt to grow. This presumption 
is at least misleading, for not half the plants 
described in the book lend themselves to 

Temperate Zone growing, even under glass. 
Botanically the book is accurate, the color 

illustrations are excellent, and as a gwide to 

plants that may be seen in the tropics, the 

book in a general way is as good or better 
than anything else in print. 

EDWIN A. MENNINGER 

Stuart, Florida 
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STARVATION 
DOESN’T REDUCE THE WAISTLINE 


But Scientific Research Recognizes 
Symptoms and Prescribes the Diet 


With shade trees the sign of starvation is not losing girth. Their symptoms are not 

as obvious but like all living bodies they do have nutritional requirements which affect 
their growth, susceptibility to disease and even survival. Recognizing tree ailments 
before serious damage is done takes skill and professional training—prescribing for 


them calls for definite knowledge based on scientific research. 


When you engage Bartlett to examine and protect your trees, guesswork with its so 


often tragic results is eliminated. You get the benefit of trained technicians, plus the 


combined experience and knowledge of the Bartlett Research Laboratories. This 
outstanding organization of shade tree scientists, specialists for more than fifty years 
in tree care, has many outstanding advances in tree hygiene to its credit. With 
Bartlett you know that each step in diagnosis and procedure is in scientifically 
guided hands and protected by scientific standards of practice. 


Your trees are too valuable to entrust to the haphazard 
mercies of rule of thumb methods. Judged by results you will 
find The Bartlett Way—the scientific way, the safest and most 


economical. Consult your Bartlett Tree Expert today— a A P| 


you will profit by his recommendations. 
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Home Office, Research Laboratories and Experimental Grounds, Bartlett School Ae, 3 “ — 
of Tree Surgery, Stamford, Conn. Local Offices from Maine to the Carolinas, 
and West to Indiana. See your Local Telephone Directory for Local Address. 
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ONE powerful formula | 
for ALL your flowering plants 
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way protection! 


© INSECTICIDE 
® FUNGICIDE 
} ® OVACIDE 
} © MITICIDE 


Available in either spray or dust 


A gardener’s dream 
formulas. The big 12 oz. gun is 


abl Take the guesswork out of gardening with a single 

refllatie. formula which will control practically every known 
insect and disease on all flowering plants . . . espe- 
cially roses. TRI-OGEN HOME GARDEN SPRAY 
or DUST is a specially prepared formula combining 
the outstanding “wonder” chemicals . . . creating a 
super-concentrated insecticide-fungicide. As eco- 
nomical as it is effective. One pound of the wettable 
powder will make 32 whopping gallons of spray. The 
dust is packaged in big 12 oz. refillable guns for the 
gardener who prefers dusting. No mixing . . . no 
solutions. 


Spray —4 oz. pkg... .$1.49 — 1 lb. pkg... . $4.50 
Dust—12 oz. gun.... 1.49 — 3 lb. pkg..... 3.50 


TRI-OGEN HOME GARDEN SPRAY 


Available at your favorite garden supply store 


NOTT MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


200 So. Water St. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK 





